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A PHILOSOPHY OF SOCIAL PROGRESS. 


BY W. E. CAMPBELL. 
Qa Y social progress we understand a change for the 
; Wi better in our social condition. In a little book of 
three hundred pages, Professor Urwick discusses 
the possibilities of such a change in so lucid and 
comprehensive a manner, that I venture to call at- 
tention to his argument. 

Every individual leads a life which, though one in itself, may be 
thought of under five different aspects. Every community of or- 
dinarily civilized beings has likewise an existence which may be 
thought of in the same way. These five aspects (or universes as 
the author has named them) of individual or social existence, may 
be set down as follows: 1. Material; 2. Vital; 3. Human; 4. 
Social; 5. Spiritual. 

In accordance with these‘ categories, the individual may be 
defined as a spiritual, social, personal, living, material being. In 
the same way the community may not incorrectly be spoken of as 
having a kind of existence which is at once material, living, human, 
social, and spiritual. But though they are similar in these five 
different ways, certain important differences must be noticed be- 
tween the life of the individual and the existence of the com- 
munity. The nature of the community is not identical with that 
of the individual; the one is not really coextensive with the other; 
the former does not explain the latter. For instance, the com- 
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munity is never a single, definitely physical body in the sense 
that the individual, say John Smith, is a single definitely physical 
body. Again John Smith has a soul which altogether transcends 
both in its nature and destiny any form of spiritual existence which 
the community may possess. ‘The community is a thing among 
things, a group among groups—just as is a forest, or a star-cluster, 
or an ant hill; but it is not an organism, in spite of having organic 
characteristics, nor is it a seat of feeling or thinking mind, in spite 
of having a mental side—a side of increasing importance.” 

These five aspects of individual or social existence are the 
names, as it were, of five different levels in the single battlefield of 
existence upon which both the individual and his community are 
striving for the life yet more abundant—sometimes in alliance, and 
sometimes in opposition to each other. 

There is, first of all, the material level, a crass conglomeration 
of unfeeling things and forces by which both the individual and 
the community are affected; to which they are sometimes in bond- 
age, or of which they are sometimes in partial control. This level 
is the least important, and this in spite of all arguments advanced 
to the contrary from the region of purely material science. Sec- 
ond, there is the vital level, the universe of things that live and 
grow and alter and die according to strictly natural laws. Third, 
there is the human or personal level, the universe of thinking and 
feeling men and women, each in pursuit of definitely selfish ends; 
a universe of self-regarding, self-directing, self-enhancing mankind. 
It is the level where John Smith is fighting for himself in quite 
a candidly selfish way. Fourth, there is the level of social inter- 
course and achievement. This, like the previous one, is a universe 
of conscious thought and feeling, but thought and feeling at a higher 
and less self-regarding level. At this stage John Smith is not quite 
wholly absorbed in the success of his own affairs. At any rate, 
in many cases, he conceives his own interests and those of his com- 
munity to be one and the same. And, lastly, there is the spiritual 
level, on which John Smith attains to a really supernatural view 
of life. At this height he fights for what is good in himself and 
in the community, and against what is bad in the community and 
in himself. 

We are now in a position to ask how the individual (how John 
Smith) and the community act and re-act upon each other at each 
and all these five different levels of their intercourse; what prob- 
lems confront them, and what solutions of these problems are at all 
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possible? Let us acknowledge at once that no merely natural science 
or philosophy is sufficiently comprehensive or profound to deal in 
any adequate way with John Smith and the community of which 
he is a member. But this should not discourage us from making 
the fullest use of whatever natural science or philosophy there may 
be. One important point, however, should be rescued from con- 
fusion before we proceed further. 

It has been proclaimed with great authority, and for a very 
considerable length of time, that man is subject to nature, implying 
thereby that man is imferior to nature. As a logical inference 
from this, it has further been proclaimed that man is subject to 
the community, thereby implying that man is inferior to the com- 
munity. Both these statements are untrue. Man is not inferior 
to nature; neither is man inferior to the community. The fact that 
a lion sometimes devours a man, is no sufficient proof of the abso- 
lute statement that man is inferior to the lion. Man is superior 
to the lion on account of those mental qualities which he possesses, 
and which the lion does not; and man can always claim this 
superiority in spite of his obvious physical disadvantages. Now 
just as a man has that in him which makes him superior to a lion 
in a sense quite absolute and final, so also man has that in him 
which makes him superior to both nature and the community in an 
absolute and final way. John Smith may indeed be subject to 
nature and the community on account of some particular weakness 
of his; but in so far as he is a man—alive, human, spiritual, and 
free—he is mot, nor can ever be, subject to either in an absolute 
sense. Having once acknowledged that man, in the highest reaches 
of his personal being, is superior both to nature and the community, 
we must now be prepared to allow that in so far as he had to live 
within a community, and according to nature, he must learn to 
obey both natural and social law. “In other words, whatever else 
he may be, he still remains a thing among things, an animal among 
animals, a mind among minds, a social unit among social units, 
subject to all the laws of things, animals, minds, and society.” 

This, of course, is but a thumb-nail sketch of Professor Ur- 
wick’s argument. Space will not allow us to make detailed observa- 
tions upon every section of this genuine piece of work. Many a 
materialistic fallacy is here laid to rest in its parent dust; the mind 
of the reader is gradually awakened to the moral importance of 
every stage in our human and social life. As we follow our 
author’s vision, we see man himself coming back once more to 
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man’s most honorable estate; we see him walking upright under 
heaven, a free and immortal personality created in the likeness 
of God. And all this is brought home to us in an atmosphere 
deliberately cleared by reasonable persuasion. ‘There is no heat of 
religious intolerance; there is no bitterness of political passion; 
there is nothing but the calm and disinterested witness of a man 
whom we feel to be looking out on life from a moral and mental 
height. 

Professor Urwick points out in his first chapter that a merely 
physical and materialistic interpretation of human life has been 
pushed too far—“ the usual result,” he adds, “ of the discovery of 
a real influence previously neglected.” In the second chapter he 
discusses the exact sense in which society may be held to be a kind 
of organism. We must be very careful, he tells us, when applying 
organic terms to the social process, to define the exact sense in 
which we use those terms. Strictly speaking, society is not an or- 
ganism at all, though it is undoubtedly organic in some of its aspects. 
It may be likened to an organism in so far as it has a definite 
arrangement of its parts, which we may call its structure. 
Again it may be likened to an organism in so far as it has a 
meaning, a purpose, and an action consequent upon this definite 
structure, and this we may call its function. And, lastly, its parts 
are interdependent, as, for instance, the governing, the food-pro- 
ducing, and the defensive parts of any nation. But before we can 
apply the term “organic” with absolute propriety to the social 
process, we must consider certain other qualities implied by its use. 
In an organism proper we may notice: (1) that changes are always 
taking place; (2) that these changes “ are always determined from 
within by the life properties of the organism and its special needs, 
as well as by the environment in which it lives;’ (3) that these 
changes follow an invariable order of growth, maturity, and decay 
which ends in death. 

Society certainly does possess the first of these qualities; it 
is always undergoing a process of change. But the second quality, 
while true of organisms, is not true of societies—a society does not 
change from within, according to some pre-established law of its 
being. And, third, the changes which take place in any society do 
not follow the invariable rules of organic growth, maturity, and 
decay. “It is one of the shallowest social generalizations to pre- 
dict old age or decrepitude of any society the life of a so- 
ciety may be constantly renewed—and is so renewed indefinitely.” 
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Finally, when we turn to society for evidences of “ organic evolu- 
tion,” the analogy between an organism and a society breaks down 
completely. We see, therefore, that it is a mistake to treat of 
social life on the assumption that every society is an organism 
in the proper sense of the word. We must acknowledge that social 
life cannot be packed into the pigeon-holes of ‘material, mechanical, 
or even of organic science; it is too subtle for such a classification— 
the things which really make the difference elude the categories 
of so simple a science. 

The fact is societies think, feel, and will their way to new 
conditions of existence; and this thinking, feeling, and willing is a 
very spiritual business. At this level of existence societies as- 
sume the dignity of self-direction. The full free will of its many 
individual members is brought into play, and here (as in the case 
of the single individual) free will is permitted full play without 
ever coming into essential conflict with the Providence that rules 
the world. 

We must not, however, flatter ourselves that at this high and 
interesting stage of social existence, we have left the old weak- 
nesses behind. This was the mistake of Comte, the Positivist 
philosopher. He assumed that societies, and the individuals of 
which they were composed, left the lower stages of their existence 
quite safely and completely behind and below them. All we are at 
liberty to say now is, that some societies live at say three levels of 
existence instead of two, with a tendency to reversion, but happily 
also with a tendency to what is still higher and more spiritual. 
The need and function of religion in every society quite plainly 
follows from such an admission. 

Professor Urwick warns the many would-be reformers of 
those hasty attempts at social change which are so often put for- 
ward at the instance of some great specialist in science. Take, for 
instance, the present eugenic movement. Many of its theories 
are in direct conflict with the Christian theory of marriage. It 
does not follow, however, that because this is so that the Christian 
theory of marriage is wrong. On the contrary. The advocates 
of the eugenic movement forget that although the institution of 
marriage is ordained for the physical good, it is also ordained for 
other and still more important ends, as, for instance, the mental, 
moral, and spiritual good of society at large. They should try to 
comprehend the whole scheme of the institution before attempting 
to change or destroy it. Suppose, indeed, that they had their way. 
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Suppose that Christian marriage was abolished with all its individ- 
ual, social, and religious values, and with all the customs and 
traditions that have made it both a steadying and-.progressive factor 
in human society; would the community then be able to live up to 
the eugenic counsels of physical perfection? Professor Urwick 
thinks not. 


In some individual cases, perhaps in a few reasonable groups 
of society, it is possible that a full realization of the importance 
of the ends of marriage ought to serve to restrain people from 
falling in love unsuitably or marrying unfit mates, or marrying 
at all if they themselves are unfit. But all such people would 
have transcended habit, and would be guiding their action by 
motives of conscious thought and purpose, But the majority 
of the population is not ready to transcend habit in this way, or 
to act “ reasonably,” especially as their habitual mode of action 
has on its side not only the religious sanction and the feelings 
connected with it, but also the more powerful feelings of sex- 
impulse and “love.” These feelings are only kept in check, and 
forced to move on orderly lines, by very strong custom and 
very strong religious fear or respect. 


Professor Urwick seems a little too inclined to underrate the 
quality, the consistency, the mental coherence of certain traditional 
institutions. Should he not remember that when opinions are 
changed to convictions, they pass from the mental to the moral 
sphere—an opinion is a mental. product, but a habit is a moral 
one? As he himself points out in another place, we have only to 
rescue our convictions from the region of sub-conscious habit in 
order to discover afresh their mental richness and validity. And 
this, by the way, is a practice that every Catholic is constantly 
urged to undertake. When we have done so; when we have res- 
cued a great Christian principle from the realm of the sub-con- 
scious, and have brought it to the level of intellectual comparison 
with some more novel principle of modern fashion, we shall find 
that it is well able to hold its own. We shall also find that of 
the two it contains the more wholesome nutriment for the highest 
energies of men. It seems not altogether fair to say, as Professor 
Urwick does, that “tradition only represents a simple and rather 
primitive form of mind—largely inclined to be stagnant.” If so, 
indeed, why does he set so much store by such traditional institu- 
tions as marriage, the family, and private property? If these 
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institutions are essentially good in character and purpose, let us 
acknowledge it, let us preserve them, let us do justice to the great 
Christian tradition to which they owe their origin, their develop- 
ment, their spiritual stability. There is no sufficient reason why 
we should associate tradition with fallen leaves, broken branches, 
and faded flowers, with dead and accidental things that are only 
fit for the burning. Tradition should rather be thought of (and 
this is especially true of the Christian tradition) as a live thing, 
the growth of a life founded upon that Ancient Truth which once 
created and still sustains the world. It should be associated with 
spring and summer (for they are traditional enough), with blossom 
and bud and kindly fruit, with whatever lives and makes for life, 
because it is still one with tree and sun and soil, because it is still 
in vital and evident communion with the Lord of life. 

Our author hardly does justice to the traditional factor in 
modern communities; for the same reason he is somewhat inclined 
to despise the democratic factor. He sets out the issue between a 
community, and such theorists as desire to improve it, a little 
unfairly. We cannot say, off-hand, that the theorists are neces- 
sarily enlightened and in the right, while the community is neces- 
sarily ignorant and in the wrong. Thought systems, though very 
easily and clearly expressed, are often inadequate to the needs of 
the community because of their partial and superficial nature. 
We saw this just now when comparing modern eugenics with Chris- 
tian marriage. And when this is so the community, without being 
able to give clear reasons, rejects them instinctively. 

We said just now that every society possessed a quasi-organic 
nature. We may now add that in consequence of this it also 
possesses a quasi-organic instinct, which we may call the democratic 
instinct. The function of this instinct is to inform the community 
both of its vital needs and of its mortal dangers. Such an instinct 
does not act in a refined and polished manner, but rather as do pain 
and hunger in the human body. It is sometimes brutal and some- 
times violent, as a hungry man will snatch at food or a man in 
danger of his life will strike out at an enemy. I am not saying 
that this democratic instinct could not be changed for the better in 
many respects, but I do say that it should never be neglected or 
tyrannically repressed. It is a danger signal on the line of social 
progress which no social reformer can safely avoid. Modern 
specialists, those prolific and well-intentioned authors of countless 
systems of partial thought and feeling, have yet to learn a proper 
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regard for this healthy democratic instinct. As Mr. G. W. E. 
Russell so happily put it not long ago, “ Specialists should be on 
tap, not on top.” 

We now come to the last and highest levels of human life, 
where men cease to be personal in the lower and individualist sense, 
and become personal in a higher, more social, and niore spiritual 
way. . At these levels John Smith no longer fights for himself in 
the merely selfish manner, but fights for what is good in himself 
and in others, and against what is bad in others and in himself. 
And here we find Professor Urwick even more convincing and 
more original than in the earlier parts of his book. He first of 
all makes a very sound distinction, which should encourage many 
excellent people inclined to hasty despair. If we compare our own 
human society with that, say, of the ants or bees, we find it in many 
respects inferior to theirs. 


Indeed it may very plausibly be urged that their minds, con- 
sidered as social units, are far more perfect than ours, just as 
the scheme of thought and purpose underlying their social or- 
ganization is far more harmonious. Every feeling and idea 
by which the bee’s social activities are motived, appear to be 
in complete harmony with the mental system of the whole so- 
ciety; and this mental system must be very perfectly harmon- 
ized with the purposes and ends for which the whole social life 
exists. Either our human social life is of a lower order, with 
all its disharmonies and cross-purposes, and most imperfect 
relation of individual minds to the general system, or else it 
belongs to a totally different order, which hardly admits of 
comparison. Or we may say that it is both: as a social life, 
designed to serve a limited natural end, it is immeasurably 
inferior to the social life of bees or ants or wasps; but as a 
social life designed to serve different ends from those of bees 
or ants or wasps, it belongs to a different world altogether. 
By making clear this difference we shall bring out more clearly 
the real significance of our human social life. 


Our author’s elaboration of this all-important distinction will 
be to many of us, who are Catholics, like the familiar conversations 
of a friend; but the very fact that he who speaks is not of our own 
faith, will be to us at once a deserved reproach and an encouraging 
stimulus to follow in his footsteps. There is hardly a sentence in 
the last hundred and fifty pages which a Catholic could not sub- 
scribe to, hardly a proposal which he would not gladly acclaim. 
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And yet, alas, how very far off does our own gereration stand from 
such a vision in knowledge, in sympathy and practice. We can 
never understand the nature and function of society until we un- 
derstand the nature and destiny of the individual man. Many so- 
ciologists tell us that man “is a social product individualized into 
a separate unit, but necessarily subordinate to the social unity, 
and inseparable from it.” But how small and unsatisfying an ex- 
planation. “It fails to explain, or implicitly contradicts, the most 
significant characteristic of the individual, namely, his persistent 
antagonism to society—the antagonism of an eternally distinct 
individual to a society to which, as an individual, he is eternally 
alien.” 

This permanent duality in human nature may perhaps be best 
conveyed by way of a homely parable. Life is like a mountain— 
a steep and hard and high and rugged mountain of probation or of 
reprobation. And living our lives is the attempt which each one 
of us makes to climb up and around this mountain. Our main 
business, whether we like it or not, is to climb, and, except for 
such periodical rests as we require, to go on climbing to the end. 
Each one of us as he stands upon the mountain side is alone—alone 
because he is himself and no other individual, and because he feels 
that in some tremendous and final way he is separate from each 
and every one of those things and persons that so often and so 
insistently crowd in upon him, and so often and so obviously help 
or hinder him in his climbing. 

Amid all the noise and bustle, and distraction of his ordinary 
life, he may often forget this one convincing thought, but when 
he is brought back to himself-:again by leisure or sorrow, by love or 
religion, it will shine out for him once more with all its old and 
startling self-evidence. Yes, as a man stands there upon the moun- 
tain side of life, he knows himself as a tingling spot of lonely 
reality moving amid, but apart from, the to-and-fro and the up-and- 
down of what is not himself; he knows that he is one in a very 
true and incommunicable sense. 

But he also has a sense of destiny; he knows that he is meant 
to climb. It is a hard business to persevere with, for there are so 
many inducements to go slowly, to loiter or to stop. Only a grimly 
determined climber can resist the arresting invitations to permanent 
hospitality which meet him on every side, each of them with its 
own excusing philosophy. 

There is an undoubted duality in human nature. Every one of 
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us has to lead a double life, for better or worse. There is the 
up-and-down of the spirit and there is the to-and-fro of the flesh. 
The first is so much a matter of faith and struggle, the second so 
much a matter of sight and satisfaction. We are, therefore, in 
constant danger of giving up the harder struggle, and devoting our- 
selves to the easier and more obviously pleasant occupations which — 
tempt us on every side. But what is our destiny, our main business 
after all? Is it to climb up or to walk to and fro? It is surely 
to climb up. What, therefore, one would wish to emphasize at 
the conclusion of this paper, is the primary importance of the 
up-and-down in the life of the individual. The to-and-fro is of 
secondary importance to that. It is a man’s life business, as it 
should be his life’s desire, to get to the top. 

This philosophy of the up-and-down must be steadily faced 
before we can turn to any other philosophy individual or social. 
This traditional idea of man’s life as a mountain pilgrimage is as 
valuable as ever it was. The pilgrim, the man on a journey, the 
mountain climber, must be fit and keep fit. And so long as he 
keeps so, he will learn with accumulating skill to select from the 
undiscriminated profusion of the to-and-fro those few things which 
are needed to carry him lightly and cheerfully up the mountain side. 
He is no cynical refuser of the joy of life; on the contrary, he has 
more of it than most people, because he is more on his guard 
against lawless pleasure and material luxury. Such men are the salt 
of the earth, the only possible nucleus of any healthy society, just 
because their desires are set above it; they are above the laws 
because they keep them; they are guardians of liberty because they 
respect it in others; they set the standards of public and private 
life because they have passed them—in fine, they practice citizen- 
ship, which is the only effectual way of preaching it, and all because 
here they have no abiding city. 

I am not for a moment forgetting that the life of man is not 
only a matter of the up-and-down. It is also a matter of the 
to-and-fro, but in these times the rights of the to-and-fro need 
little further advocacy. They are more than sufficiently present to 
the consciousness of our age. The up-and-down should never be 
insisted upon to the exclusion of the to-and-fro. It is not a 
question of exclusion; it is a question of order. The up-and-down 
should be to the to-and-fro what the spirit is to the flesh. It should 
inspire it, dominate it, energize it; finally it should make it, also, 
a spiritual and glorious thing. 
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Human life is not human unless it is dual right through. Any 
person, age, society, or institution which is not stamped with a 
duality corresponding to the obvious duality of human nature, 
will fail of its natural fruit. If it specializes to the forgetfulness 
of the to-and-fro it will fail; and if it specializes to the forgetful- 
ness of the up-and-down it will fail disastrously. Human life is a 
dual thing, and the Sign of the Cross, where the up-and-down 
and the to-and-fro are made one in a mastery of pain and redemp- 
tion, is signed upon every human work that is touched by the finger 
of God. 





THE IDEAL. 


(DANTE TO BEATRICE.) 


BY ELEANOR DOWNING. 


“Yea! I forgot thee for a little space 


In that dim other-world of years ago, 
Because the radiant look, the queenly brow, 
The guiding hand that checked, the peerless grace, 
That made Elysium of earth’s dwelling-place, 
Were severed from my earthly sight; yet, lo! 
When I remembered, not those realms below 


Could keep me till I found thee face to face.” 


Thus spake the Tuscan on the flowering leas 
Of Paradise, by bright Eunoé’s flow; 
And it is thus men lose, yet even so 

Not earth, nor sky, nor depth of soundless seas 
To traverse, shall they deem too great a cost 
To find again the thing that they have lost. 





THE CHURCH AND FRENCH DEMOCRACY. 
BY HILAIRE BELLOC. 


V. 


IN my last article I brought my story of the quarrel 
Yi between the Revolution and the French Church up 
to the spring of 1792, and the outbreak of war. 
The state of war which existed between France and 
her most powerful neighbors after April, 1792, 
which spread within a year to the whole of Europe, and which con- 
tinued with slight intermission over twenty years, was the deter- 
mining thing in the whole matter. It was the great war that 
hardened and rendered permanent the division between the new 
scheme of society and the Catholic Church in Gaul. In order to 
understand why this was, it is important to remember (if one has 
had experience), to appreciate (if one can only take it on authority) 
what the effect of war is upon any body of thought directly or 
indirectly connected with the cause of hostilities. Ideas which were 
only the opinion of many—the passionate creed of but a few— 
become, under the stress of war, the still more passionate creed 
of a vast multitude. Conversely, those who were originally op- 
posed to such ideas, are excited by war to an opposition far more 
violent and intense than could have seemed possible before the 
taking up of arms. That is the first and most salient psychological 
effect of war: the multiplication of political emotion to an in- 
definite, one might almost say to an infinite, degree. 

Proofs of this are apparent in every considerable armed con- 
flict of history, where that conflict has concerned a political or 
religious theory. It would have seemed quite incredible to the 
Englishman of 1630 that he should feel either so passionate an 
attachment to the House of Stuart, or so violent a hatred against 
it, as he displayed less than twenty years later in the thick of 
the English civil wars. We note the same in the sixteenth century 
after the outbreak of the wars of religion in France, and in the 
seventeenth century after their outbreak in the Empire. 

The point to seize is not only that emotion is thus intensely 
and almost indefinitely emphasized, but that it changes its very 
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character in changing its degree. The difference between opinion 
in time of peace and opinion as affected by a war, is the difference 
between cold iron and iron white hot. Further, it is to be remarked 
that this effect is proportionate to two main factors. First, the 
definiteness of the issue upon which men are so divided that war 
has come. Second, the prolongation and peril of the conflict. 
Where the issue is confused or of but slight attachment in men’s 
hearts, the psychological effect of war is far less pronounced. 
Where the struggle is not desperate, it is similarly less pronounced. 

In the case of the French challenge to the old régime in Europe, 
you had as clear an issue as possible; the whole issue between 
democracy and its opponent political theories; the whole issue 
between men who profoundly feel the equality of man, and men 
to whom that mystical doctrine seems a silly phrase. Each party is, 
in the eyes of the other, as wicked as he is mad. Each is attempt- 
ing to destroy a body of civil institutions which are in the very heart 
of his opponent. There had been nothing like the vividness of 
contrast between the French democratic attempt and its enemies 
in the field since the contrast between the Mohammedan and the 
Catholic world, which was apparent in the First Crusade. Further, 
the conflict was as violent and as prolonged as it was bitter. The 
French revolutionary scheme was in grave danger for full eighteen 
months. It was not saved from its peril until the end of the second 
year. It had to defend itself by continued victories for twenty 
years more. Even so, the struggle ended in an apparent triumph 
of its opponents, when the kings entered Paris after Waterloo. You 
had, therefore, in this armed conflict all the elements that could 
emphasize and exaggerate opinion. 

But a state of war has other effects besides the exaggeration 
and inflation of opinion. It gives to whatever organs of govern- 
ment have conducted the campaign, an unlooked-for increase in 
power. Whatever has been at the head during a war, and has 
successfully carried it through, will acquire a cohesion throughout 
its own body, a political momentum, and a prestige which may well 
between them make it supreme in the State, and which will, in 
any case, give it a prolonged and vigorous life. Now in the case 
of the French Revolutionary War the organ which thus carried 
through the whole business was that republican, organized minority 
of the nation, the structure of which was already largely built round 
the Masonic lodges throughout the country, and the members of 
which, though not in a majority hostile to the Church, would 
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naturally during a war fall into the hands of a minority that was. 
If indeed another minority had existed, present throughout the 
lodges and spread universally throughout the republican group, as 
eagerly attached to Catholicism as that other minority was hostile 
to it, then it would not have followed that the democratic clique 
which ran the great campaign would have been anticlerical. But 
there was no such opposing minority. The mass of the middle 
classes, as we have seen, and the mass of the artisans in the town, 
had dropped the practice of religion. Of the people concerned 
with democratic organization, therefore, almost the only ones that 
cared about religion at all, were those whose religious emotion 
took the form of violent reaction against the Catholic Church, and 
a hatred of her as the supposed permanent enemy of civil liberties. 

Now put together these two points, present in every war and 
particularly present in the French Revolutionary War—the intense 
exaggeration of opinion and the prestige which war gives to what- 
ever set is in power—and it will be apparent how the war affected 
the situation of the Church in France. Here was a body of men— 
nearly all the bishops and the great majority of the priests—re- 
fusing to take the oath to the new Constitution. This refusal, in 
a time of profound religious indifference, appeared to all the in- 
different inexplicable, save as a challenge against the whole Revo- 
lution and the whole democratic movement. That opinion was 
utterly erroneous, but it was exactly the opinion to which anyone 
would come who had ceased to understand the motives of the Catho- 
lic hierarchy, and the nature of the Catholic religion. Meanwhile 
the same power which was doing its best to support the priests in 
their refusal—the Crown—was also doing its best to prevent the 
arming of citizens in defence of the nation, and was more than 
suspected (rightly as history has now proved) of desiring the 
success of the invader, and of plotting for the ruin of the revolution- 
ary cause through alien arms. In the eyes of most artisans in 
the towns, of most professional men in the local Councils and in 
the Parliament, the resistance of the clergy to the oath and the 
resistance of the King to the various national demands were all one 
thing; and to that one thing was soon annexed the treason of the 
government in its suspected, and rightly suspected, support of the © 
foreign invaders. 

One might add to causes already so powerful for the dis- 
ruption between the Catholic Church and the new democratic state, 
the intimate relation that must always exist between one ancient 
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institution in the commonwealth and another. The whole structure 
of the Church in Gaul was intertwined with the monarchy, which 
had been, so to speak, her twin during thirteen hundred years of the 
national history. What is more, there was hardly a form of privi- 
lege or even of abuse which, if it were of long standing, could not 
be found connected with some clerical institution as well as existing 
in its lay forms. Did the Revolution propose the levelling of the 
nobles? The bishops and great abbots were almost invariably of 
that class. Did the Revolution propose an abolition of Feudal 
Dues? ‘Those dues formed part of the revenues of nearly every 
monastic establishment and every see. So it was throughout the 
whole structure of society. The moment you began clearing away 
the ruins of the old world, you tore away with them tendrils not 
only dead, but some still living of the Church’s organization in that 
old society. For instance, if you proposed new and sensible divi- 
sions of the national territory, conformable to the great changes 
which had taken place after so many centuries, you at once came 
into conflict with the old bishoprics as well as the old provinces. 
Upon every side, then, you had the elements for converting what 
was already a profound and embittered misunderstanding into an 
acute and permanent hatred. 

The early difficulties of the war and the maddening of popular 
feeling did the rest. The priests, forming a class apart everywhere 
recognizable and now everywhere confused with the opposition 
to the national programme and to the national armies, were the 
easiest victims that could be found whenever victims were de- 
manded. If the French had from the first repelled their invaders, 
the quarrel might yet have been appeased. But fate willed other- 
wise. The invasion was at first successful. The French troops dis- 
organized by democracy, by the emigration of their officers, and by 
the original presence of great bodies of alien mercenaries, still more 
disorganized by the presence among them of great masses of 
volunteers, were at first quite unable to stand up to the fighting. 
The national exasperation at such a peril, and at such facile initial 
defeats, was all the greater from the exaltation in which they had 
opened the war. The contrast between that mood of enthusiasm 
and this deplorable breakdown, inflamed men to the last degree of 
violence. The monarchy which was betraying the nation was 
indeed swept away, and its palace, the seat of the central govern- 
ment, stormed by the people of Paris. But that did not stay the 
invasion. The fall of the great frontier fortress of Verdun was the 
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signal for massacres in the Paris prisons, in which a group of priests 
were the first to be sacrificed. 

The invasion was checked by something as like a miracle as 
civil history affords. Upon the plains of the Province of Cham- 
pagne, after the indecisive cannonade of Valmy, the invaders halted 
and retreated for the moment. But when in the next year, 1793, 
the peril reappeared upon a far greater scale; when all Europe— 
England, Spain, Holland, Prussia, Austria—had joined in the coali- 
tion against France, and armies of far greater magnitude than those 
of the preceding year were everywhere passing the frontier, be- 
sieging and taking the barrier strongholds of the northeast, rebel- 
lion against the Revolutionary government broke out within French 
territory upon every side. These rebellions were particularly vio- 
lent, and for the moment successful, in the northwest, along the 
lower course of the Loire; and this happened to be one of the 
isolated peasant districts where the decline of religion, which had so 
powerfully affected the towns, had been least felt. Once more the 
Catholic Church was found identified with those who desired to 
destroy the Revolution by force of arms. 

One measure of persecution after another was enacted. There 
was no public sentiment to stay that course. The minority that was 
most violent in its prosecution were closely allied to the Revolution- 
ary Committee of Government, and closely immixed with it. That 
committee instituted for some months, at the close of the phase of 
peril, a rigorous martial law, which has gone down to history 
under the name of “ The Reign of Terror,” and it was during this 
suspension of ordinary forms that the persecution of the priesthood 
reached its height, and during the reprisals undertaken against the 
internal rebellions that the worst acts of cruelty against the persons 
and lives of the hierarchy were perpetrated. 

When the storm abated and the wreckage could be surveyed— 
say about 1796-97—-what remained was something of this sort: 
You had a society in which only a minority, and that not a large one, 
was still practicing the rites of religion. Within that minority 
of practicing men and women, most were content with the adminis- 
trations of the schismatic clergy. The great majority had passed 
from indifference to hostility, and there had further grown up in 
the course of those years, and in the white heat of the armed 
struggle in Europe, an association of ideas whereby, save for a 
mere handful of educated men conversant with history, and of an 
intellectual calibre which transcended their time, the Catholic 
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Church as a whole was lumped with all the forces opposed to the 
great democratic experiment, and the supporters of that great demo- 
cratic experiment were equally taken to be naturally and inevitably 
the opponents of Catholicism. 

In that very small circle of superior intelligence was to be 
found Napoleon Bonaparte; and when I describe in my next article 
by what forces the Church was built up again upon such a soil, 
and in spite of such apparently invincible conditions of desolation 
and enmity, it will be seen how great a part this greatest of soldiers 
played in the revival. But before turning to that revival, I will 
conclude this article by underlining for the reader that “ associa- 
tion of ideas” of which I have spoken. Only by a good grasp of 
the way in which the Church was thus, not in reason but in practice, 
taken to be a necessary enemy of the new settlement, shall we be able 
to follow the varied fortunes of the Church and French democracy 
in the nineteenth century. For by far the strongest force making 
against the full re-establishment of the Faith in Europe (through 
the influence of Gaul), has been this not reasonable but pragmatic 
confusion between the Catholic organism and all the inherited so- 
cial structure which is at issue with the novel democratic experi- 
ment of the French. 

This association together of ideas which are bound by no 
rational link is familiar to all of us, though few of us appreciate 
how large a part it plays in our errors of judgment. We associate, 
from one experience perhaps, a particular profession with ‘a par- 
ticular vice, and so misjudge a whole class of fellow citizens. We 
associate from some one or few experiences a particular provincial 
accent with ignorance, and so miss many an opportunity of em- 
ploying ability. We associate the accumulation of wealth with 
talent, and so value a commercial gambler in his success, and forget 
that the man who rises by luck may fall by it. This non-rational as- 
sociation of ideas runs perpetually through the whole of human de- 
cisions, and the recognition of it and the tempering of it by further 
experience and by analysis, is the chief task of those who desire to 
attain the truest conception of the world, and to be rid of prejudice. 

In the sphere of politics this source of error in the mind is 
particularly prominent. For instance, there is no rational connec- 
tion between a representative Congress or Parliament and the con- 
ception of democracy. On the contrary, representative bodies have 
in large States always accompanied, or nearly always, the power 
of minorities and especially of wealthy minorities. Democracies 
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have instinctively preferred government by popular meeting, or by 
the direct reference of important measures to a popular vote. Yet 
the accidental association of bodies upon this model with democratic 
experiments in the last one hundred and fifty years, has made it 
difficult for any but a very few to conceive of democracy without a 
Parliament of some sort; and the first effort of your reformer 
when he proposes the establishment of “ self-government” in a 
State hitherto despotic or oppressed by foreign rule, is to saddle 
the new commonwealth with a representative system. In the same 
way the historical student will confuse a large standing army with 
the idea of arbitrary government, and yet will not recognize that a 
large body of armed police drilled, disciplined, and professional, of 
long service, and perpetually interfering with the details of civil life, 
is a far more efficient instrument of tyranny than any army can be. 
The list might be indefinitely extended of those institutions which, 
by some accidental association in the past, stand permanently in 
men’s minds for cognate and logically allied things. 

I may conclude with one typical example: The Roman com- 
monwealth abhorred for centuries the name and title of “a king;” 
it associated that narhe and title with the degradation of civic 
liberty. But it came to tolerate powers greater than those of any 
king under the title of “ commander-in-chief,” “ imperator,” because 
it did not conceive of the army as a monarchic thing: the Roman 
army and monarchy were not associated ideas. The power of the 
imperator grew until it was, by the end of the third century, a com- 
plete, formal, unquestioned, and highly organized despotism. Yet 
because it never bore the title of kingship, it was tolerated, and 
achieved its end. Now-it was this association of ideas, this hitch 
in reasoning, which so perpetually diverts political judgment, and 
which is so often the despair of a rational reformer, that more than 
anything else has perpetuated the division between French democ- 
racy and the Church. 

The historical memory in either is of a period in which the 
concrete expression of the one was directly opposed to the temporal 
expression of the other, during an intense period of national war- 
fare. To forget the actual fact of conflict is impossible; to give 
that conflict no’ more than the place it should rationally occupy, 
long seemed unnatural; and to this day, more than a century after 
the Revolutionary War, it still seems eccentric to many. Succes- 
sive waves of experience, though not intensifying this association, 
have at least preserved it. Every democrat remembers occasions 
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on which he has met undemocratic influences in the Church. Every 
practicing member of the Church remembers occasions on which he 
has met democratic feeling combined with hostility to Catholicism. 
Those great numbers which are indifferent to the democratic creed 
upon the one side, to Catholicism upon the other, can but note the 
antagonism of the minorities on either side, and, though they dis- 
covered no logical foundation for that opposition, they came to think 
of that opposition as inevitable in practice. All the external signs 
of the Church, from the architecture of her buildings to the dress of 
her priests, for long “went with” a denial in civic affairs of 
the democratic postulates. Not that such a denial was formally 
put forward in the name of the Church, but that all who were 
indifferent, or external, to Catholicism knew that as a fact an op- 
position between the Church and the government was apparent, 
and concluded that, from some unknown necessity or other, it 
must be so. Meanwhile all those practicing Catholics who were in- 
different to the forms of civil government (and most men are indif- 
ferent to these forms most of the time, though some have a per- 
manent enthusiasm for a civic creed, and all are capable of moments 
of such enthusiasm), all those practicing Catholics, I say, who 
were not greatly moved by the words “ republic,” “empire” or 
“monarchy,” noted the frequency with which the member of some 
local democratic caucus would be violently anti-Catholic, the large 
proportion in such bodies of Protestants and Jews, and continued 
to accept the association of ideas on his side. The truth is that 
only that section of society where the two circles overlapped, only 
those men who were at once more or less Catholic by inheritance, 
and also more or less democratic by inheritance, would naturally 
suspect such an association of ideas, would analyze it unfavorably, 
would discover its lack of a reasonable basis, and would tend on 
the one hand to repudiate the claim of Catholic reactionaries, that 
democracy was in itself un-Catholic, and on the other hand to cast 
off with irritation the claim of local anti-Catholic caucuses to 
speak in the general name of democracy. 

For reasons which I will describe later, this area of overlap 
has recently grown very greatly. It will soon, I think, include the 
mass of the State; and when it does so, that prime factor in Euro- 
pean civilization, the identification of the Gallic spirit with the 
Catholic Church, will reappear. If it fails to reappear European 
civilization will not survive. 








SIBERIAN EDUCATION. 
BY RICHARDSON WRIGHT. 


=| MMIGRATION! Subjugation! Education!” as 
} Dmitri Petrovitch facetiously observed, “ is the slo- 
gan of the Russian government for Siberia.” And 

he was not far from the truth. 
It was in the café of the “ Rossia” at Tomsk 
that I first saw Dmitri Petrovitch. With another university stu- 
dent, he was feasting at a corner table, and now and again breaking 
into those mournful dirges that pass in Russia for college songs. 
There were many other uniformed students in the restaurant, but 
Dmitri and his friend were at the table nearest mine, and as they 
proceeded with dinner I heard snatches of their conversation. They 
had just passed their winter semester examinations, I gathered, and 
were celebrating. At the end of the next term they would be 

awarded their degrees. 

“ Six months and I hang up my shingle, brother. Here’s to 
you!”’ Glasses tinkled. Then in deep tones came the opening 
words of Gaudeamus Igitur. 

Between their collegiate East and my collegiate West, Gaude- 
amus seemed to span the gulf of years and nations. I turned and 
raised my glass. They saw me and begged me to jointhem. There 
was no declining the invitation: it was one of those whole-hearted, 
we-don’t-care-who-you-are invitations such as Freshmen press on 
unknown bearded alumni at commencement. So I moved to their 
table. After the manner of Russians, they began to ply me with 
questions, now in English, now in their own tongue. Who was 
I? Whence had I come? Was Ia university man? What were 
American colleges like? Finally, when Dmitri Petrovitch seemed 
convinced that he had a real, live American college graduate for 
his guest, he settled back in his chair, and surveyed me with naive 
gratification. 

“ Well, what do you think of our university? ” he asked after 
a pause. 

“T arrived in Tomsk only a few hours ago,” I replied, “ and 
I’ve not yet stirred from the hotel. I hope to visit your university 
to-morrow, however.” 

“T gather then that you’ve come out to inspect some mines,” 
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he continued. “ All the Americans who come to Tomsk are pros- 
pectors or mine agents.” 

“No,” I confessed, “I’m just wandering around to see the 
country, and to try to understand what plan your government has 
for Siberia and its peoples.” 

Dmitri stopped puffing his cigarette, and with impressive inter- 
vals uttered the three words, “ Immigration! Subjugation! Edu- 
cation!” 

“ But do you mean that your government intends to give these 
quarter of a million peasants who come out here every year a col- 
lege education? What chance, for instance, has a moudjick boy 
at the University of Tomsk? ” 

“ He has no means of acquiring the requisite elementary educa- 
tion to qualify him for entrance. The university is no place for 
him.” Dmitri spoke with assurance. “ Russia plans to make Si- 
beria an agricultural country, and her aim is to make better farmers 
of the immigrants.” 

“It may be possible,” I acknowledged, with no little hesitation, 
“but is it probable? On my way out here I stopped at Tcheliabinsk 
and saw the quarters for the new Siberians. Two thousand of them 
were there being registered, and allotted their district in which to 
settle. They did not strike me as very promising material for 
scientific up-to-date farmers.” 

Dmitri smiled. “ Let’s get a samovar,” he suggested. “I’ve 
had enough of this Crimean wine, and I like to talk about these 
farmers, because I’m going out to the country to practice medicine 
when I get through here at the university.” 

The waiter cleared the table and brought the steaming samovar. 
While Nikolai filled our “chai” glasses, Dmitri drew a rough 
sketch map of Siberia on the tablecloth with a fork. 

“You can’t tell much from this,” he said, “ but it will give 
you an idea. Now here is Siberia, 11,380,000 square versts (about 
5,000,000 square miles), of which great areas are rich black soil 
capable of supporting five hundred million people, or five times as 
many as now constitute the Russian Empire. Remember that. 
We are one and a half times as big as the United States.” 

He drew a line across the map. 

“ There’s the Trans-Siberian Railway. Here is Omsk -where 
the railroads meet, a centre for the exportation of butter, wheat, 
and meat.” 

“ A kind of Siberian Chicago?” 

Dmitri nodded. “Here is Kourgan where they have four fairs 
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each year, doing five million roubles worth of business in skins 
and hides and fur. Here is Kainsk—we call it the Jews’ paradise— 
where there are more fairs of the steppe industries, and finally down 
here, toward the Altai Mountains, lies Barnaul, chief city of the 
Minusinsk District, the richest wheat area in Siberia.” 

I assured him that I had the location of each of these points 
in my mind. 

“Well, then. At each one of these centres, the government 
has established a school of agriculture, with an experimental farm, 
stock, implements, all up-to-date, and with an ‘agronom,’ or pro- 
fessor of agriculture, in residence. Now what is the government’s 
plan? Remember, she wants to educate these farmers, these 
shaggy-bearded, wild-eyed men you saw at Tcheliabinsk; she plans 
to teach them intensive farming, the use of proper utensils, the 
modern methods of dairy producing. 

“ Tf a young moudjick can raise a little money, and seems fairly 
bright, he takes a three months’ course at one of these schools. 
Then he goes back and hires himself out to an artel, or guild of 
farmers, to whom he teaches what he has learned. Perhaps the 
town may hire him to give lectures or consult him in the develop- 
ment of the mir lands. In that way the government is getting a 
nucleus of young men with ambition, who are going about dissem- 
inating this knowledge of modern farm methods, and showing the 
farmers how they can make their lands pay. And ”—Dmitri hes- 
itated a moment—“ well, within two generations, there will be no 
better farmers in the world than those unpromising moudjicks you 
saw at Tcheliabinsk.” 

“Tt is rather like Sir Horace Plunkett’s work in Ireland,” 
I suggested. 

Dmitri had never heard of Sir Horace. His tea had cooled, 
and with a gulp, characteristic of the Russians, he tossed off half 
the glassful. 

“ Siberia’s future,” he said with a sweep that included the en- 
tire map on the cloth, “ depends on her farmers, just as in any other 
country. To-day she is exporting butter to the amount of three and 
one-half million poods (100,000,000 pounds), but she doesn’t raise 
enough wheat to satisfy the demand here at home. In the Urals 
they import wheat from Europe. Along the Pacific provinces they 
buy great quantities of American wheat. That’s why the govern- 
ment wants to make good farmers out of these immigrants. That’s 
why they ought not to aspire to a university education. They should 
be satisfied. Stay on the farm! If they all cluster in the cities, 
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in Omsk, Tomsk, Irkutsk, Chita, Vladivostok, who will grow the 
grain for us?” ; 

“ But doesn’t the peasant get any education apart from farm- 
ing?” 

“Oh, certainly. He goes to the Narodnija Utchilistcha, or 
elementary school, if there is one in his village, and there he learns 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and simple Bible lessons. That isn’t 
much, but that’s enough for him. He can’t imbibe as much educa- 
tion as he does vodka.” 

I wanted to learn more, but as we chatted Dmitri and Nikolai 
told me that they were going out into the country soon, so I did not 
have the opportunity. They made me promise, however, that I 
would come to the university the very next afternoon, and having 
settled on our meeting time, I left them to their celebration and 
their Gaudeamus Igitur. 

The University of Tomsk consists of one main building, which 
stands back from the street some hundred yards, a three-story affair 
with long wings. The bacteriological laboratories occupy another 
building, and the clinic, which covers the greater part of a city block, 
is down in the heart of the town. The university was founded by 
the government in 1880, and opened seven years later. The private 
endowment fund in 1911 stood at $2,500,000. The library contains 
one hundred and ten thousand volumes. There are two principal 
chairs, medicine and law. Fees are moderate, one hundred roubles 
($50.00) a year. The year is divided into two semesters, giving 
a man his degree at the end of the fourth year, as in America. 
There are no dormitories, the students having to lodge in town. 
The fact of the matter is, however, that the government will not 
permit dormitory life, lest it will foster socialism and radicalism in 
general. The only other school in Siberia that has university stand- 
ing, is the Institute of Oriental Languages at Vladivostok, whose 
curriculum, of course, is circumscribed to those studies. The 
University of Tomsk, then, is the only one in the whole of Siberia. 
Several years ago the citizens of Irkutsk aspired to establish a uni- 
versity in their capital city, and even went so far as to pledge the 
necessary funds for its founding and maintenance, but the govern- 
ment promptly vetoed the idea. 

Those who wish a higher technical education in Siberia, go to 
the Tomsk Technology Institute, which is up the road a way from 
the university. Nominally quite a separate concern, this institute 
is practically affiliated with the university proper. It has an annual 
enrolment of seventeen hundred students, which, with the fourteen 
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hundred at the university, gives Tomsk a large scholastic body. 
Courses in mechanical and civil engineering, chemistry, and their al- 
lied trades are offered at the institute. The main building, recently 
finished, is thoroughly equipped. It would be the pride of any Amer- 
ican or British city. The attendance fee is only twenty-five dollars 
a year, and there are many scholarships that can be won. Like the 
university, it has no dormitory, students finding lodgings in town. 

In addition to the university and the institute, a “ People’s 
University” has been projected, and buildings are in the course of 
erection. The generosity of M. Makymasir, a local merchant, has 
made this possible. His donation of fifty thousand dollars has been 
augmented by gifts from private citizens and the municipality. 
The details of instruction have not yet been planned, but the under- 
lying idea is to educate the masses at nominal, if any, charges, prob- 
ably along the lines of simply phrased and interesting lectures. 

By analogy, Tomsk is the embryonic Boston of Siberia. One 
can see there the entire gamut of the Siberian school system in the 
working, watch its tendencies, and mark its weaknesses. Though 
in the main it does not differ from the school system obtaining in 
European Russia, it faces different problems, and presents one of 
the most interesting phases of Siberian life. 

A lad starts at the Narodnija Utchilistcha, the national free 
elementary school, where he learns the three R’s. This type of 
school exists in all but the smallest and least accessible villages, and 
is decidedly on the increase. In many of the smaller steppe vil- 
lages, one finds new school buildings. The physical exercise equip- 
ment of these rural schools, by the way, would put to shame the nor- 
mal run of country schools in America or Britain. The Narodnija 
Utchilistcha are supported partly by the government, partly by the 
town. The salary of the teacher, which seldom amounts to over 
fifty dollars a year, is paid from the imperial treasury. As a special 
inducement to the spread of education, the government offers gen- 
erous support to the schools in those zemstovs that make attendance 
compulsory ; so it might be noted that the greatest hindrance to the 
disseminating of elementary education in Siberia to-day is not the 
much-maligned Russian government. It is the village “pope” 
or priest. Having finished his elementary course, the lad passes 
on to the Realnija (the German Realschule), where he studies his- 
tory, geography, and mathematics. The Realnija is not established 
in the villages. It is a town institution. Attendance is usually 

‘free and optional. 
The third step on the ladder, the gymnasium, equivalent to the 
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French Gymnase, is found only in towns and cities. As with the 
rest of government schools, the curriculum is arranged by the edu- 
cational authorities in St. Petersburg. Here, in the gymnasium, the 
boy studies history, literature, higher mathematics, and elementary 
sciences, though the last is taught from books alone, there being 
no practical demonstrations and no equipment for experiments. 
English, German, and French are optional, but Latin and Greek 
are compulsory. In 1880 Count Alexis Tolstoi, Minister of Educa- 
tion, became obsessed with the idea that in copious doses of the dead 
languages would lie the dissipation of the Russian Empire’s social 
unrest, so he dealt out Latin and Greek with a liberal hand, and the 
rising generation, even in frontier Siberia, still has to stagger along 
under his legacy. 

In the big cities there are, in addition, the Kommerscheskaja, 
or privately-conducted trade schools, whose curricula are much 
easier than those of the gymnasia. They are largely filled with the 
children of well-to-do Jews. In Siberia the school roll of the 
smaller towns permits five per cent to be Jewish; in the cities two. 
There are, beside, in the larger cities, private finishing schools for 
girls, which have the same exclusive atmosphere of our upper class 
boarding schools. And to the list should be added the normal 
institutes for teachers, and the seminaries for priests which are 
found in all the cities. 

When a Siberian lad has arrived at the university stage, he 
faces a problem. According to governmental requirements, all 
members of the professions must have taken a course at a university. 
There is no such thing as reading law in the office of the Merovi 
Soudi, or local justice of the peace, or studying materia medica at 
a country hospital. The boy must go to Tomsk to the university. 
This spells expense and stinting on the part of parents and boys 
alike, for the average student at the university and the institute is 
very poor. He works in summer, and even while he is attending 
classes, he earns his way tutoring in town. 

All Siberian schools are run on a government schedule. 
Classes begin at nine, and continue until half-past eleven, with ten 
minute intervals every hour, and forty minutes for a shoe-box 
luncheon. Studies are resumed at half-past twelve, and continue 
with intervals until three. This means that the scholar gets home 
at about four o’clock, having had nothing since eight but a sandwich 
oracake. Teachers and professors have tried to rectify the system, 
since they find that their scholars are dull and fatigued in the after- 
noon sessions, but they have not succeeded. 
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There is no co-education in Siberia. Recently, however, a 
petition has been presented to St. Petersburg, begging the admittance 
of women to the University of Tomsk. In all government-sup- 
ported schools the scholars are required to wear uniforms. The 
boys wear a blue suit with a dark-blue overcoat, and a peaked mili- 
tary cap, and the girls a brown frock, a black pinafore, and a black 
hat. On festivals and at school exercises, a white apron is worn. 

It might be noted in passing that in most of the cities the 
schools are so crowded as to necessitate classes running on half time. 
More schools and more teachers are needed everywhere, and the 
municipalities, awakened to the situation, are allotting generous 
amounts of their budgets to that purpose. Irkutsk sets apart ten 
per cent of her total revenues for education, a record in Siberia. 
At the present writing, there are four thousand eight hundred and 
forty-six schools in Siberia, serving two hundred and forty om 
sand seven hundred and eighty-four pupils. 

As the army and youth in Russia are almost synonymous terms, 
the problem of education of officers presents not alone a problem, 
but works itself out in a way that defeats its own ends, as one can 
readily notice if he drops into a café and sees the disinterested 
officers, or reads the records of the late war with Japan. The pay 
of officers is not very high, even in frontier Siberia, and the govern- 
ment has to make special inducements for boys to enter the ranks. 
The son or sons of officers of the rank of captain or over are taken 
at the age of ten, given board, lodging, and instruction free. Hav- 
ing passed through their elementary examinations, they go to a more 
advanced school, of which there is one at Tomsk, at Omsk, Irkutsk, 
and Vladivostok, and take a course equivalent to that at West Point 
or Woolwich. This finished, a youth receives a commission and a 
grant for uniforms. All that is required of him for this free keep 
and education is to serve six years. So he serves his time, and then, 
tiring of the work, would gladly retire to some other profession, 
but being a poor man’s son, and knowing no other business but 
soldiering, he simply stays in the ranks, year after year, losing inter- 
est in the work as the days pass. He regards the army as an un- 
pleasant duty that must be performed, simply because it supports 
him. A pension awaits him after several years; in the meantime 
he prays that there will be no war, so that he may spend his days 
in the vodka tractir. The lack of interest of the officers in the 
Russo-Japanese War can be traced directly to this system of their 
education. 

One afternoon, Dmitri Petrovitch and I wandered into the 
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park, in the shadow of the cathedral, and sat on a bench to chat. 
I had been in Tomsk a fortnight, and had seen most of the city. 
I had visited the club and the churches and the markets, had seen 
the grave of the “ Hermit Tsar,” whom the Tomskians and almost 
everyone in Siberia claim to have been Alexander I. I had visited 
the schools and the university, the institute, and a military school. 
I had talked with many professors and students, but there were still 
several questions unanswered. 

“ By the way,” I said, “ where do you fellows have your ath- 
letic field? ” 

“ There isn’t any,” Dmitri replied as though it were nothing ex- 
ceptional. 

“ But what do you do when you play your games?” 

“There aren’t any games.” 

“Well what do you do to work off your surplus energy?” 

Dmitri laughed. “I suppose some would say that we studied 
economics and political economy, but there are other things that we 
do. Come on, I’ll show you.” 

We strolled across the square, and, passing down a side street, 
came to a gap in the line of houses, where stood the charred shell 
of what was once a building of some size. 

“That was the theatre,” said Dmitri Petrovitch. “On the 
20th of November, 1905, when the strike of the railroad was at its 
height, and when the students were especially excited over some 
action of the governor-general, they gathered a gang of roughs and 
set fire to that building, and stoned those who attempted to escape. 
A couple of score were killed. Most of the students were’ caught. 
They were either sentenced to death, or, what is worse, were 
sent for long terms of hard labor to the northern prison settlements. 
I suppose you might call that working off surplus energy.” 

Dmitri Petrovitch, as I saw him in his lodgings and at the uni- 
versity, was a perfect example of a theory I had been evolving dur-. 
ing my stay in Tomsk, of the causes of student riots in Russian uni- 
versities. | 

Like many other nationalities tinged with Oriental blood, the 
Russian holds the male issue in special reverence. At home no dis- 
cipline is laid on the boy. His sisters are punished, but never he. 
It breaks a boy’s spirit to use the rod, his mother will tell you. 
When he goes to the elementary schools, he carries this same spoiled- 
child spirit with him. There is no discipline. Corporal punish- 
ment has been forbidden for the past fifty years. The master, being 
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dependent on his success with the boys for his salary, finds it wiser 
to permit a boy the free hand, just so long as he passes his examina- 
tions. Thus on through the school list, until the boy reaches the 
university. Here matters take a different course. The professors 
have little or no relations with their scholars. There are none of 
those informal seminars known to American and British students, 
whereby one is able to know his proctor. The reason for the 
separation is obvious. In seminars a professor is chatty, and often 
expresses personal views. His views on sociological and economic 
questions may be revolutionary. Already professors have tumbled 
into this pitfall, with the result that they and their scholars have 
been exiled to the north. So the wise professor simply reads his 
lectures, and lets the student get along without counsel and advice, 
as best he can. The boy, having had a free hand at home and at 
school, being away from his parents, being filled with adolescent en- 
thusiasm which always runs to revolutions, is bound to get into 
trouble. He has no games, for any assembling of students save 
in class-rooms is forbidden by the government. So the student 
flares out now and then into riots, into silly revolutionary strikes. 
The girls follow the men willy nilly, and the police soon have them 
lodged in jail with serious political charges preferred. 

This is the state of affairs at the University of Tomsk, and 
this is the underlying cause of all the trouble that has been cropping 
up there, and at other Russian universities, for the past fifteen years. 
The utter lack of discipline, the lack of intimacy and friendship be- 
tween professor and pupil, the lack of wholesome sports, the lack 
of wise*counsel. The government must shoulder part of the blame. 
Her rulings for students defeat their own ends. This was what 
Dmitri Petrovitch meant when he said that among the plans of the 
Russian government for Siberia there was, beside emigration and 
education, stern subjugation. That was also why, when he and his 
fellow-students celebrated passing their examinations in the café of 
the “ Rossia,”’ not more than two sat at a table, fearing that a third 
would cause them to be suspected as arch plotters against the realm! 
Yet they were singing, despite their subjugation, the song of youth 
and of youthful lands— 


Gaudeamus Igitur 
Juvenes dum sumus. 
1Three students constitute a political meeting, according to the Russian police, 


and when students are rioting, the police are allowed to fire upon groups of three 
or more. 











VENICE. 
BY EVELYN MARCH PHILLIPPS. 


= © enter Venice, as in these days we probably do, by 

aT Be rail, is to end a long journey, often hot and crowded, 

eo Ri always noisy and fatiguing; to pass through the 

NA SRG Ses Hl bustle and uproar of a great railway terminus and 

j then, all in a moment, to find oneself lying in the 

absolute peace and luxury of a gondola, and with brief delay to 

glide off into the silence of the water. Well, as we come to know 

and love Venice, perhaps the surprise and joy of that first impres- 

sion, the beauty of that first coup d’awil, whether by daylight or 
moonlight, can never be surpassed. 

The best way to realize the city as a whole, is to spend a day 
or two in a gondola wandering about the lagoons and waterways. 
We cannot think of Venice without picturing the wide lagoon in 
which she lies, marshland between the city and the mainland, lake 
where it lies in calm reaches close round the buildings, and almost 
sea on the outer part, where the action of the tides as they flow 
in from the porti are most strongly felt. The daily ebb and flow 
sweeps through every smallest canal, covering or laying bare the 
mud banks, making everything sweet and clean, and carrying all 
refuse to the sea. Ina storm, when the west wind blows strongly, 
you may stand on the quays and listen to the waves booming on 
that narrow rampart of sea, sand and mud, the Lido, which keeps 
back the force of the Adriatic, just as it has kept all hostile forces 
at bay in the past. It sounds as if a very little would bring the ocean 
in overwhelming fury upon the city, and you realize the necessity 
for the sea walls or murazzi, which strengthen the frail barrier 
at its weakest points. The lagoon is full of channels deep enough 
to float a ship at high tide and a boat at low tide. These are kept 
open by dredging, and are defined by those groups of palli or posts, 
which are such a characteristic feature of the lagoon. In the days 
of Charlemagne, the force which sailed under Pepin against the 
town was sent to its doom by an old woman of Malamocco, where 
one of the ports opens. She pointed out the easy way, and the 
Frankish ships set sail without misgiving across the broad calm 
sheet of water, on the other side of which lay the goal of their 
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envious desire, only to be stranded one by one upon banks of mud, 
where they were surrounded and destroyed by the Venetians in 
their light and shallow boats. 

It is the presence of the living sea running through Venice, like 
the very pulse of life, that gives her her abiding charm. The tides 
come and go, the sea wind blows salt and fresh. The sky and sea 
hold in themselves a perfect miracle of change, and under their 
influence the sea-girt city has the charm of endless variety. Ona 
fresh morning the light glances off the water, the palaces are sharp 
in shine and shadow, the green tide races up the Grand Canal, a 
light wind lifts all the loose sails and fluttering pennons, and the 
smell of the sea is strong and keen in our nostrils. Of it is evening, 
and as we float across between San Giorgio, lying all rose and ivory 
upon the cobalt water, and look towards the entrance to the Grand 
Canal, the orange and crimson of the sunset is reflected in the 
glowing lagoon to westward, and the domes of S. Maria della 
Salute are silhouetted in amethyst against the flaming sky. Again 
comes a pearl-gray sky, when every building is a silver ghost, and 
the islands sleep upon the lagoon like cattle in the meadows. On 
days after rain the white clouds pile themselves in mountain but- 
tresses against the deep blue. Wonderful are the moonlight nights 
when the gleaming path stretches before our prow, and the city is a 
long line of dazzling light, with the campaniles gleaming white and 
mysterious, and the moonlit dome of heaven is reflected in the vast 
expanse below, and we seem to be floating in limitless space. If 
some day you make an effort, and are out between four and five on 
a summer morning, the sight is one never to be forgotten. The 
only sounds to be heard are the plash of the tide, and the soft, wild 
crying of the sea birds. The east is blushing like a bride, and upon 
a silver mirror lies a mother-of-pearl city, so melting, so ethereal, it 
might be the city of a dream. Basking on the broad lagoon at sun- 
set, when the green-blue water is shot with rose and gold in every 
ripple, you may descry far away to the west a row of visionary 
peaks. They are “those famous Euganean Hills” of which 
Shelley sang and where Petrarch died. 


Those mountains towering as from waves of flame 
Around the vaporous sun from which there came 
The inmost purple spirit of light and made 

Their very peaks transparent, 


or more rarely, in the clear shining after rain or in the golden 
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eventide of autumn, the mountains of Cadore, Titian’s own coun- 
try, rise in lapis-lazuli blue behind the city. 

The fishing boats, the bragozzi, are little changed since the 
days when Venice held the East in fee and safeguarded the West. 
Their bows still keep the same free, audacious curve. On the 
flowing red and yellow sails, angels, or the Madonna in glory, 
St. George and the dragon, or symbolic designs, are painted in blue 
or orange or pale sea-green. It is a wonderful sight to see all 
these fishing boats drawn up after a storm, along the great quay 
beyond the Ducal Palace, or in one of the harbors of the Giudecca, 
with their sails hoisted to dry in the sunlight. It is a delight 
to watch them coming in from the sea, a long line of burning color 
in the evening light, or to come upon one anchored alone, perhaps 
below some sea-shrine, a globe of radiance in the sunset. 

We come to distinguish a great variety of boats; the tra- 
baccolt are the large coasty vessels which trade with stone from 
Istria, or wine from Dalmatia, and which crowd in their harbor 
behind the Salute; the gondola and the dandola are boats of 
pleasure; the topo is a fishing or fruit boat, smaller than the 
bragozzi, and then there are barche and barchetti, heavy open boats, 
but the bragozzi are the most picturesque of all, and carry at their 
bows wonderful figures of Fame blowing a trumpet, great painted 
eyes on the lookout, and, sometimes for luck, a little carved hunch- 
back or gobbo. Ona Sunday you may see a long line of boats lying 
along the Riva, while the men have gone to Mass, for the fishers 
of the lagoons are a pious folk. The fruit boats come in bringing 
their load to the market on the Rialto, and though they vary 
with the seasons, they are generally a gorgeous mass. Tomatoes 
and brilliant pepper-pods are piled round huge watermelons, cut 
open to show the rosy pulp, pears and grapes, the delicious red 
frdgola, or strawberry, and purple plums, or piles of green vege- 
tables and golden gourds make a tempting and delicious picture. 

The newcomer enjoys Venice more thoroughly when he mas- 
ters the way the city lies—the main body divided by the Grand 
Canal and having the Zattere, a wide fondaménta, running the 
whole length of the seaward front, and the Giudecca, a long 
tongue of land on the opposite side of the wide lagoon. 
Then he may row along the noisy Riva dei Schiavoni, past the 
public gardens and round behind, where the poorer quarters lie. 
And as he goes he may learn that Venice is divided into sestieri 
or quarters, San Polo, Santa Croce, Cannaregio, Dorsoduro, and 
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Castello—the names are set up prominently along the canals— 
and into parishes, of which there are thirty. It is well, too, 
to know that a calle is a long narrow street; a campo a large open 
square, generally in front of a church; that the Cannaregio is the 
next largest after the Grand Canal; that the term Canale is only 
applied to the latter and the Giudecca; that a rio is any smaller 
canal, and a fondaménta is a sidewalk along a canal. The name of 
piazza is given only to three squares, that of St. Mark’s which is 
the Piazza par excellence, Piazza Bandiera and Moro, and Piazza 
Daniele Maniri. A fondaménta on the Grand Canal is called a riva, 
and a traghetto is a station for ferryboats and gondolas. 

As the dark network of small canals is explored, a picture 
meets the eye at every turn. There is something exciting in the 
feast of light and color, old green water gates set in a framework 
of worn white marble, or under slender Gothic arches, heavy bal- 
conies of pierced and carved stone, a sudden curtain of vine leaves 
tumbling over a parapet, a veil of purple wistaria, pots of vivid 
carnations shining against a dark interior, deep shades and flash- 
ing lights, all are reflected in the water, which has a peculiarity all 
its own, for while every object is reduplicated with marvelous 
exactitude, the sea-green mirror is always moving, swaying, trans- 
forming and zigzagging every detail, and producing an effect which 
is the delight of the artist and his despair. 

The waters of the side canals keep the secrets of the mysterious 
side of old Venetian life. What courtships, and hatred, what deeds 
of darkness and echoes of revenge, what stains of blood and cries of 
despair have not been known to these narrow channels in the past! 
Sometimes it is a relief to escape from their tortuous windings, and 
to emerge into the brilliant freshness of the Grand Canal, the mag- 
nificent highway of Venice, along which stand many of her prin- 
cipal palaces. 

The walls of the palaces are with rare exceptions of brick, but 
for beauty they are overlaid with thin slabs of marble, and set with 
alabaster and discs of porphyry or serpentine. The wide door 
opening from the canal runs through the house, and a broad flight of 
steps descends into the water—tall palli, painted in the colors of the 
noble houses, are planted in the canal, to which the gondolas are 
moored. The great stairway mounts upward to the apartments 
above, each floor forming a large house, with a long sala and spac- 
ious rooms. The steps seem made for the reception of guests; 
wide windows with deep balconies open above the canal, everything 
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suggests peace and fearlessness and welcome. It is all very unlike 
the fortressed dwellings which in other Italian towns tell their 
story of peril and insecurity. 

And in the meantime all our exploring is done in the most 
perfect carriage in the world. Without the gondola, of which one 
never tires, Venice would not have half its charm. Its wide seat, 
well supplied with large down cushions covered with soft black 
leather, is low but not too low. Do you wish for solitude? With 
the silent rower at your back, with no sound but the gentle plash 
of the oar, and the gurgle of the’ water against the prow, no appar- 
ent movement save the gliding of shore or palace, you feel abso- 
lutely alone, or for the best company, the company of two, nothing 
can be more perfect. You are near your companion, you can talk 
without raising your voice, the worries of life seem left behind, and 
are replaced by a sense of dreamy leisure and well being. The 
gondolier, if he be a master of his craft, will glide through a 
crowded canal, and round sharp angles, as softly and as swiftly as 
a serpent. He will skirt corners with hardly an inch to spare, 
and never graze them, and it is his pride never to come into collision 
with any other boat. Above all, he will row on for hours in 
perfect silence, never tired, never impatient, and yet should you 
wish to talk, he will probably prove a courteous and intelligent 
companion on his own subjects. 

And what a beautiful thing the gondola is to watch! This 
long, delicately-curved, jet-black creature, lithe and undulating as 
a live thing, with its ornaments gleaming like gold, its swan-like 
curve of neck and its high beak, or ferro, of polished steel, tossed — 
up and gliding forward with silent speed, seems a part of the water 
as the rower seems part of his boat, and how can we sufficiently 
commend the edict which in the sixteenth century, to curb the extent 
to which the luxury of adornment was being carried, decreed that the 
gondola must be black? No color would convey the same smart and 
graceful effect, or be such a happy foil to the brilliant mise-en-scéne. 

The whole price of a new gondola is about $250.00, of 
which the felze or hood is nearly half. Very often, however, a 
young gondolier has inherited the ferro and brass sea-horses and 
other ornaments. The actual boat, which may need renewing every 
five or six years, costs only $75.00, and the old hull will 
sell for $25.00. A good gondolier is devotedly attached to his 
boat, and it is pretty to see his pride in it, and the way in which he 
spends his spare moments in rubbing and oiling the steel and brass 
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work. The felze, or little cabin, is as cozy as a sedan chair, and 
when you have sunk into it, which should always be done back- 
wards, the wind may howl and the rain beat, and you only feel 
more snug and dry. It is to be feared that the gondoliers care 
less than they did for keeping the lamp burning before the little 
shrine which hangs at each traghetto. Formerly each man had 
a special veneration for his own Madonna, and a very usual practice 
in a quarrel was to make disparaging, not to say abusive, remarks 
on the Madonna of the adversary’s traghetto. The gondoliers 
take turns in providing ferryboats, and each traghetto is a guild 
or friendly society, which allows the members a certain sum in time 
of sickness. Their houses are generally very comfortable, and the 
handsome walnut furniture is a sort of fashion among them. They 
would not hear of buying any other. “Cé costume” (it is the cus- 
tom), they reply if you ask the reason. 

Every city has its predominating color, or so one fancies. 
That of Rome is yellow; her palaces and villas and churches 
glow in golden travertine. The medieval houses of Florence are 
brown in the shadows of her narrow streets, Verona and Siena 
are cities of “the rosy walls and rosy towers,” but the prevailing 
hue of Venice is silvery white, worn and stained indeed, but still 
keeping a delicacy and brilliance which are unequalled. Upon these 
ivory palaces and churches, positive color shows sparing but vivid. 
Wherever red brick appears it takes on an exquisite rose-pink, 
and the rich, deep shadows combine to produce a very mezzotint of 
chiaroscuro. 

There is hardly an architectural effect which one loves better 
than that great flamboyant Church of the Salute, which was built 
as a thank offering when the great plague was stayed in 1630. 
We love its splendid, ample curves and volutes, its faint, green, 
copper domes, its gorgeous green door that Sargent painted, and 
the rich cypresses that stand like sentinels on its seaward side. 

Day by day the spell deepens. We get to know and love the 
bridges. The rose-red arch which bestrides the Cannaregio, the 
snow-white marble of the Ponte della Paglia, or the Canonica, 
carved with fat dolphins or fringed with delicate balustrading, 
the grand arch which spans the canal of SS. Giovanni e Paolo and 
a dozen others, culminating in the noble Rialto, on whose broad 
arches the water casts up an endless shimmer, and between whose 
close-packed shops an eager crowd is always passing and haggling. 
Here around the Rialto the national existence of Venice first solid- 
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ified, and here centre all those memories of the wealth, the splen- 
dor, and the pride of the Queen of the Adriatic. Rialto, deep 
stream, rivus altus, was her name till the thirteenth century, when 
the name of Venice derived from Venetia first appears. 

Venice was not peopled, as is sometimes supposed, solely by 
exiles flying from Attila and his Huns. Fishing villages already 
rose upon the shoals, saved from the shifting waters by frail 
osier palisades, and with fleets of light, shallow boats lying at their 
doors. Nor were those who sought “a refuge from the sword in the 
paths of the sea,” in any sense barbarians who had slowly to ac- 
quire the arts of civilized life. Among them were persons of high 
birth and great traditions, and they brought with them to the first 
crazy settlement on the lagoons some political training, and some 
idea of how to reconstruct their shattered social fabric. Hardly 
had they settled there than their engineering repelled the attacks 
of the sea, the piles were driven in, the canals arranged, the 
sidewalks prepared, cisterns excavated, the fondaménta placed, 
and salt factories established. Each little isle had its own magis- 
trates, till the time came to unite with the central republic. The 
first Doge elected in 697 was the choice of all classes, advantageous 
treaties were concluded with the East, and the Venetian vessels 
went in and out of the ports of the Greek Emperor exempt from 
taxes and customs duties. 

Venice does not belong to the West either in ideas or aspect, 
and to understand her history and her art, we must never forget 
her ties with tHe East. .If there is any truth in a tradition con- 
fidently upheld by recent historians, the people who fled to the 
islands of the Adriatic had their origin in a colony of emigrants 
from Asia Minor. They were of the same blood as the merchants 
of Tyre and Carthage, an offshoot of that wonderful trading race. 
They had commerce in their blood, and innate in them lay the in- 
stinctive passion of the East for gorgeousness. Both in their art 
and their philosophy of life, we are struck by this deep oriental 
tinge. The greatness of Venice was derived from her Asiatic 
trade, and her bazaars, heaped with Eastern riches, must have 
assumed a deeply oriental aspect. The life of the people was all 
addressed to enrich the city by traffic, to defend it from foreign 
menace, and to adorn it with all that art could give, and in the 
great note of commerce the nobles participated with the people. 
But passionate as was the spirit of patriotism, enthusiastic the love 
and loyalty of the people, the civic spirit was absent. 
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The masses were content to live under a despotic rule. As 
early as the twelfth century the people saw power pass into the 
hands of the aristocracy, and as long as the despotism was a benev- 
olent one the event aroused no opposition. Venice was a republic 
only in name. The whole aspect of her government is Eastern; 
its system of espionage, its secret tribunals, its swift and silent 
blows. It had little in common with the mental excitement, the 
inward quickening and stirring, the intellectual awakening of the 
Renaissance in Florence. 

But perhaps we are wandering too far into the domain of 
history, and it is time we landed from our gondola. It will be 
drawn up to the steps, and its bows held while we alight by a ragged 
old man, who expects us to drop a soldo or two into his hat. 
His services are quite unnecessary, but Cé costume, and no gondolier 
would try to dispense with the help of the ganziero or hooker, as 
he is called from the long hook or ganzo by which he holds the boat. 
They know well how bitterly poor these old fellows are, and they 
make common cause with them, for they are generally old gon- 
doliers.. Yet for all their miserable looks they are officials. They 
may not ply their trade without a license, and their names are 
entered in the municipal registers. 

Where should we alight first but at the Piazzetta, where so 
thick a throng of boats lies along the quay, and where wend our 
steps first but to the Piazza to stand before St. Mark’s, whose 
exterior blazes like a breastplate set with jewels, and the Ducal 
Palace all delicate old-rose and silver-white. Between the two 
rises the restored Campanile, and all who saw the piazza without it 
must have been struck with the knowledge which placed it where it 
is. The whole square appeared so squat and monotonous without its 
uplifting shaft, and it is needed to divide the palace from the cathe- 
dral, both so beautiful in themselves but so incongruous in style. 

The Campanile of St. Mark’s is the next and tallest of all the 
bell towers of Venice. The confraternity of St. Mark’s took care 
that no parish should build its equal. The bricks of which it was 
built, some of which have been engrossed in the new building, were 
Roman bricks of a texture and grain resembling marble, and re- 
quiring a saw to divide them. They came from the abandoned re- 
mains of ancient Roman cities on the mainland, and many of them 
bore inscriptions, or the imprint of the feet and claws of animals 
or birds which trod upon them when they lay unslaked by the 
brick kilns of Aquileia and Tarvisium. 
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We try to people the Piazza with the doings of by-gone days. 
The bull fights, the pageants, the grand fétes, the processions; 
gorgeous spectacles on such occasions as the marriage of a Doge or 
the feast of a confraternity; the marvelous costumes, the mag- 
nificent hangings that draped every window and balcony. No coun- 
try in the world had such a splendid jousting ground as the Piazza 
of St. Mark’s. The Doge sat enthroned in a loggia, surrounded by 
nobles and ladies in boxes, the Piazza was adorned with flags, and 
the knights, dressed in purple and gold, were mounted on shining 
Barbary steeds. “ Foreigners were struck dumb at the sight of 
such magnificence,” writes Petrarch in 1364. The carnival orig- 
inated in Venice, and the people gave themselves up to the enjoy- 
ment of balls, tourneys, and banquets. It is strange to picture the 
freights that were borne from the East to Venice during her cen- 
turies of conquest, when every noble and every merchant as he swept 
up the Grand Canal brought some treasure to add to her store. 
What a welcome the bronze horses must have received when, 
brought from Constantinople, they were placed over the great 
portico. We cannot forbear a sigh for the gold and crimson ban- 
ners which once swayed heavily in Leopardi’s richly-adorned sock- 
ets, where now the national flag of Italy waves its crude red, white, 
and green. 

How many great events have taken place between the twin 
columns which stand on the piazzetta? The lion of St. Mark’s, 
which grins at us from one, is said to be partly of Assyrian 
origin—very, very old it is, at least, and all patched and clamped 
together. St. Theodore and his crocodile stand upon a shaft of 
red Egyptian granite, and both witnessed the terrible downfall 
of Carmagnola, Venice’s famous general. The republic’s archives 
hold no more tragic story, and it never fails to extort a shudder 
of pity. Recent discoveries have shown the great soldier of for- 
tune, to have been, if not positively a traitor, yet more culpable than 
has hitherto been believed, in his neglect of the interests of an 
employer who overlooked no shortcomings. Yet the picture is 
one that remains with us in all its poignancy; the triumphant, con- 
fident return, the waving to wife and daughter, set in state to see 
the loved ones pass; the entry into the Doge’s palace; the prison 
door opening suddenly—“But that is not the way!” “ Pardon, 
it is the right way ’—and the splendid soldier disappeared with the 
cry, “I ama lost man!” He came forth, a gagged and tortured 
figure, to kneel before the headsman between the columns of the 
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Piazzetta. His wife and daughter were hurried away from their 
luminous palace to an obscure little town, to live on a miserable 
pittance, paid them on condition that no attempt was made to re- 
habilitate the dead. Truly the Council of Ten understood how 
to keep order. 

It is strange to dream of those old times as we sip our coffee 
and eat ices at Florian’s or Quadvi’s, the largest and most fashion- 
able caffés in the Piazza. Quadvi’s, which is specially frequented 
in the morning when the shadow falls on that side, was the chief 
resort of the Austrians in the days when the two nationalities kept 
rigidly apart. Probably every Venetian visits his favorite caffé 
at least once a day. Men of business arrange meetings there, 
loafers take their seat, and, franked by a sciroppo or a birra, gaze at 
the stream of life as it flows past them for hours together. Part- 
ies of English and American tourists, whole Italian families, of- 
ficers in every variety of uniform, are grouped together in the 
afternoon, or at evening, when the band plays. Close to you may 
sit some old habitué, very poor and threadbare, living in a tiny 
garret on a few francs a day, but who blacks his boots and starches 
his collar, and throws on his shabby cloak with an air, and finds the 


soldo or two-which enable him to order his cup of coffee, and to buy 
the Giornale, and basking “in piazza” to feel himself still in the 
swim. 


People sometimes talk as though it were impossible to walk in 
Venice. The constant running up and down over the bridges is 
rather irksome at first, but, as a matter of fact, it is easy to find 
the way about, and surprising to discover how small a distance 
lies between the Piazza and the Rialto, where the windings of the 
Grand Canali are abandoned. If you use your eyes to the utmost 
and look into every courtyard and down every calle, watch the pic- 
turesque groups, the color effects, the gay fruit stalls, you will see 
something to delight you at every moment. The fondaménta are 
charming for a saunter, the sunlight basks on the pleasant little 
campi, and green glimpses are to be had of hitherto unsuspected 
gardens which lie behind many a palace or casa. And we get to 
know the people. Graceful Venetian girls trip across the bridges, 
draped in the black silk shawls that are as effective in their way as 
the black gondolas. They walk well, and hold themselves with a 
pigeon-like stateliness. Broad, ox-eyed mothers of delicious brown 
bambini chatter volubly round the fine, carved well-heads in every 
court; bronzed gondoliers rowing past, off duty; brown-frocked 
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Franciscans from the island on the lagoon pass by two and two, 
on the lookout for provender. The cry of “acqua” is heard as 
the water-carriers pass with their frame of glasses, and their cov- 
ered copper pots. The beggars, in tattered but still dignified cloaks, 
look like picturesque old ruins. People are poor, they would say, but 
it is possible to live for very little on polenta and fruit and a half- 
penny cup of coffee. 

Two piazzas, or campi, come next in interest to St. Mark’s. 
In each a statue is set up, typical of the life of the city at two widely 
different periods. In the campo of SS. Giovanni e Paolo, Bar- 
tolomeo Colleoni, the famous captain of Condottiere, the faithful 
servant of Venice, rides in full armor, lifted high above the crowd. 
Very splendid are Verrocchio’s horse and rider. Horse and man 
are one, the horse restrained yet full of fire, a perfectly responsive 
instrument, yet instinct with pride and power, its willing codpera- 
tion speaking in its wise and down-bent eye. All the bony struc- 
ture discernible under the fine covering of flesh of muscle, and the 
rider, poised backward, balances the onward tread of his horse. 
And how saliently the statue embodies the collective traits of these 
soldiers of fortune, who achieved in Italy their full development. 
Only a contemporary, one who by tradition and observation was 
familiar with the original, could have conceived so terribly realistic 
a masterpiece. The dare-devil, confident gesture, the sense of direct 
physical force, emanating from man and charger, the mingling of 
brutality and nobility, the authority which claimed obedience as 
much from dread as discipline, the personal ascendency enforced 
by prompt hand and strong will; these are qualities which lend 
to the chief of bandits its incomparable vigor, and witness to the 
days when the power of Venice was felt throughout the world. 

Passing along the Marceria, we reach the Campo di San 
Bartolomeo, where the comedian Goldoni still seems a part of that 
life amid which he moved in Venice in the eighteenth century. 
He stands looking down on the people, wearing his court dress 
with a jaunty air. His cocked hat is tipped over his powdered 
periwig, and he scans the passers-by with a smile of amused interest 
on his face, critical, whimsical, as if he saw them in one of his 
comedies. He too witnesses to a moment when Venice had parted 
with her old nobility of soul, and had become in a superlative 
degree the city of pleasure, when the whole population lived for 
amusement, laughing and gossiping “in piazza.” 











THE PASSING OF THE PEQUOT. 
BY ‘“ OLIVER.” 


} CONFESS to a constant historical interest in the Pe- 

quots. I should like to catch their profile in story. 

They were—we are assured—a truculent, warring, 

and bloodthirsty clan, which once occupied what 

is now southern New England. Their prowess was 

such as to enable them to dominate other tribes surrounding them, 

and to push their conquests even to the homes of the Iroquois. 

Between them and the Abenaki there was constant conflict, with 

varying victory. In fact, if J mistake not (although Peol could 

never be brought to admit it); they were close akin to these 
latter. 

The Pequots, however, had the misfortune to be in occupation 
of the land over which the Puritans and Pilgrims wished to 
spread themselves; and of course they could never by fair means 
or foul bring either Puritan or Pilgrim to recognize their rights 
as first occupants. Mere pagans could have no just claims in com- 
petition with the theocratic rights of the elect. So this great tribe— 
admittedly the hardiest, bravest and most stalwart of northern 
tribes, and most wily and adroit—was duly exterminated to the 
chant of many a warlike psalm. They were wiped off the face 
of their hunting grounds much as underbrush is cleared from 
a pioneer farm, or dead leaves from the outlet of a spring. 

A few stray bands or families escaped the slaughter on the 
Mystic, and found refuge in neighboring tribes. They were thus 
amalgamated with the Hurons and Algonquins; but theirs was a 
forceful breed, not easily assimilated. Their tribal identity might 
be merged into another, but their blood still shows after many 
generations. Outside the Micmacs—and they are degenerating 
physically—if you meet to-day an Indian of giant size, you can 
safely set him down as of Pequot descent. In aspect and temper 
he will still give forth the last echoes of tameless savagery. 

All this, or its equivalent, I told Peol frankly and without 
reserve; with little expectation, however, of learning from him 
much that might redound to the credit of the Pequots. The feuds 
between them and the Abenaki, in the ancient times, had been too 
bitter and bloody to expect him to tell me a sympathetic story about 
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them. Yet if he could only lift the veil of oblivion enough to let 
me glimpse’this warlike clan as they were known to their hereditary 
enemies, my curiosity would be satisfied. How widely he surprised 
me, let this story bear witness. 

“How you like to be in the woods alone at night with a 
crazy man?” he asked abruptly, and with a brisk irrelevancy that 
I felt immediately like resenting. 

“T would not like it at all,” I replied, concealing my impa- 
tience. “Where did you have that experience?” For I knew 
that he must have had some such encounter or he would not have 
asked the question. It was no unusual thing with him, I remem- 
bered, to answer one question by asking another. 

“Over here on the Sysladobsis waters,” he replied, “a few 
summers ago. Come in one evening to my camp from lake side 
where I build ’im canoe.” We will suffer him to talk a while in 
his own quaint English. “ Split ’im kindlin’ to make fire. Dogs 
growl, and I look around. There in the doorway stand ’im biggest 
man I ever saw—big as you and me together; and wild, eyes wild 
like bull moose when he turn to fight. His clothes old, green with 
age, and mossy where he had darned the rents with gray moss. 
He had no hat on his head, nuthin’ but a queer contrivance of 
pleated cedar branchery, and his hair matted and fell around and 
over his face. 

“My dogs growl, growl, and I say sharp to them, “Tish- 
an-an!’ but no use, they still growl and snarl as if at a bear. 
He step inside over doorstep, and I see with corner of my eye 
that he wore one larrigan and one low moccasin. I never take 
my eyes from his; they snapped and glowed like coals on a 
windy day. He sit down full in the doorway and glower round on 
dogs. I bid. him ‘Good evenin’,’ and ask him have a chair; but 
he say nuthin’—just sit there and snap his eyes, while his long 
arms drooped over his knees. 

_“T kept on splittin’ wood, or makin’ show of doin’ so, and 
dogs kept on growlin’. My gun stand to his hand just inside 
door where I left ’im when I came in. ’Fraid he pick it up and 
shoot. I had my axe, and so was not afraid of him in rough-and- 
tumble fight, but afraid of gun. I ask him to have some supper, 
for I was hungry myself and in a hurry to eat, but afraid to turn 
my back on him. Still he just sit and glower; and dogs mumble 
to themselves. All night they growl; all night I sit by cold stove, 
axe in hand ready to brain him; all night he sit in doorway and 
watch me. When.mornin’ come I ask him have some breakfast, 
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but he get up instead, and walk off as silent as he come. That 
mornin’ I lost my new canoe—just make ’im.” . 

The recollection of his loss seemed to bring Peol to a standstill 
in his narrative, but it was only for a moment while he refilled his 
pipe. 

“That crazy man,” he resumed, shaking his glowing pipe at 
me, “was a Pequot. I knew it the moment I set eyes on him; never 
such a big man, unless he were one of the Micmac Ginniches, 
and I knew them personally. Had he been a white man I would 
have taken chances and got my supper, but could run no risk 
with a crazy Pequot—like ’im murder too well. Once afterwards 
I met him, and he came near killin’ me in hand-to-hand fight. 
Had it not been for a bear he would have done so. But that 
is a story for another time, when you won’t have those ravagin’, 
murderin’ Pequots so high on your mind.” 

Peol stopped and looked quizzically at me. I could perceive 
that he was calculating to turn me aside from the subject with 
which I started to his own more personal adventure; but I had 
my mind fixed on the ancient Pequots, or Wampanoags, of early 
New England history, and was not to be deflected. If I did not 
take him now that he was in the humor, I might have to wait 
indefinitely for the information I sought. So, at the risk of losing 
a better story, I affirmed again my desire to hear of the historic 
Pequots. Peol assented as I knew he would. 

Still, before dismissing the interruption, it may be courteous 
to state that the story of his fight with the Pequot—demented 
and maniacal as he was—was a stirring bit of adventure, which 
was made doubly effective by the accidental interference of a bear, 
whereby Peol’s life was undoubtedly saved. As it is a recent and 
personal tale, it very properly cannot find place amongst these 
stories of the ancient times. 

“T left my camp that same day,” the old Indian resumed, 
“because, with that wild man in the woods, my life was not safe. 
Pequots are bad men to have lying around; but handy men in a 
fight. Once in the old times they help us when we need it much; 
so that afterwards when a few of them sought shelter among us 
from the English we took them in; but we never would allow 
them to marry our women; and we came, in the end, to say of 
any bad man, ‘He’s a Pequot.’” 

Peol had by this time settled down to his after-dinner smoke, 
and the odor of kinnikinic scented the air with tradition. I shall 
tell his tale in better English than he was wont to use. All through 
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it the figure of the giant Pequot, sitting in the doorway and refusing 
to accept hospitality, persisted in thrusting itself forward on my 
imagination; and I took him, as the tale progressed, to be a fitting 
type of his tribe—irreconcilable, unwavering and fiercely aloof in 
his racial hostility. 

“T can hardly define,” Peol began, “ what were our relations, 
in the ancient times, with the tribes to the south of us. Sometimes 
it was peace, but more often it was war; with the Malicetes only and 
the Micmacs was there constant peace, for with them were we 
allied from the outset. Moreover, there came a time when the 
Abenaki of Chenascot took umbrage at the domineering spirit of 
the Pequots, who up to that time had been their allies; and, being 
defeated in the war that ensued, they were forced to seek refuge 
with us. The Etchemin never had much reason to complain of 
these Armouchiquois; they were actually of our blood and race; 
but because they had early drawn upon themselves the resentment 
of the Micmacs we, as allies, came to look upon them as enemies 
of our league. There was foray and revenge back and forth; 
and sometimes our allied tribes brushed the intermediate Armouchi- 
quois aside from their warpath when they descended in force upon 
the Pequots. We were the fence around the bear trap, as I have 
often said; the Abenaki of the Penobscot could hardly be called 
more fenceful than the greenery along a runway of rabbits. They 
pleased us or displeased us as the spirit moved us; we held no 
deadly enmity against them; and sometimes a woman of their tribe 
would find her way amongst us as wife to one of our warriors. 

“ Our attitude towards the Pequots, however, was constantly 
hostile. We recognized them from the beginning as forceful and 
stout enemies, with whom alliance meant subjugation. The ancient 
word speaks often of expeditions by sea down into the land of 
the Wampanoags; of surprises and stiff conflicts; of Pequots who, 
as our prisoners, ran gallantly the gauntlet, and were feasted and 
sent home unharmed; and of like generous treatment given to our 
warriors when they fell prisoners. But towards the Micmacs they 
were implacable; and the Micmacs, in turn, showed them no mercy. 
It was indeed a combat of giants when the two tribes met. Usually 
the Pequots had other clans allied with them, as the Micmacs 
had the Malicetes and ourselves, and in our engagements with them 
it came to be tacitly understood that the Pequots should be left 
to the Micmacs while we fought the others. They sought each 
other out in battle; challenges to personal combat were of common 
occurrence; and many a worthy fight occurred between great chiefs 
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beneath the gaze of the other combatants, who for the moment left 
off their individual strife to watch the greater combat. It was 
then battle-axe and knife against battle-axe and knife; club perhaps 
against club; and, not infrequently, fist against fist, with a wrest- 
ling bout thrown in to make the show more interesting. These 
were by no means, however, mere exhibitions of dexterity and 
adroitness, but fierce and deadly encounters, in which the weaker 
antagonist usually was left scalpless on the field. Hatchet and 
knife made the last stages of the combat swift release for the weaker 
man. 

“ Then would it sharply behoove the friends of the conqueror 
to throw themselves between him and the enemy, whose resent- 
ment at the death or defeat of their champion might work him 
deadly ill. Experienced warriors, viewing the combat close at hand, 
usually could foresee who would be victor, and so took early pre- 
cautions to rescue him. Occasions have happened on which the 
defeat of a chief in such single combat led immediately to the re- 
treat of his tribe. Sometimes the victors, satisfied with the tri- 
umph of their champion, did not follow the enemy; but most often 
great slaughter ensued. 

“TI give you these details because I would have you know 
that it was not the play and mimic war of children when Mic- 
mac met Pequot in battle. I wish you also to be able to under- 
stand in advance how easily the minds on both sides lent themselves 
to such gage of battle, in order that you may better comprehend 
the great fight between our young chief Azoa and his rival, a war- 
rior chief of the Pequots. It is one of the famous memories of 
our tribe. You will bear in mind also when, as the fight pro- 
gresses, you are casting up his chances, that Azoa was the eldest 
son of Guesca, and that his father was a Mohawk: the best fight- 
ing blood of two warrior tribes flowed within him. His father, 
Waghinethe the sorcerer, was a giant of a man, and so was Azoa 
in turn. Two noted deeds did this great chief in his time: he 
defeated the champion of the Wampanoags in single combat when 
he was a young man, and when he was older he led our warriors 
down the Mississippi as escort to La Salle. His name lives fresh 
in our memory, and yet his son Talistoga was even a greater chief. 

“Tt was during one of those rare intervals of amity between 
ourselves and the Abenaki of Chenascot that opportunity for 
rivalry was given between Azoa and the Pequot. How it came 
about that our young chief was enamored of the daughter of 
the war chief of the Armouchiquois, the old people never told 
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me; believing no doubt that such occurrences explain themselves. 
He first met her, I believe, when she visited a relative who was 
a wife in our tribe. They were both too young at the time to talk 
of marriage, even if the girl had been willing; for there is no word 
left that she was unduly willing to accept the awkward growing 
cub of a young man. Moreover, Azoa had not yet built his war 
lodge or gone out in search of adventure. He was as yet too young. 
But he carried the girl in his mind, and no doubt she thought at 
times of him. 

“When then he grew older, and gave promise of being a great 
warrior, his mother Guesca bade him think of getting a wife for 
himself; it would settle him and make a wise man of him sooner. 
He had seen Tamoha, the Abenaki girl, a few times in the interval, 
but she had been strangely reticent and coy; and her father ap- 
peared not to be pleased with his visits. Still Azoa’s purpose was 
set on the young girl, and when his mother grew insistent—as was 
her way—he set out with a few chosen friends to visit the encamp- 
ment at Chenascot. There he was surprised to find a number of 
Pequot chiefs ahead of him, and he soon learned that, amongst other 
purposes, they had come to ask the hand of the war chief’s daughter 
for the son of their principal sachem. This young Pequot was 
himself on hand to urge his suit. He was a young man who 
measured up to the best physical standards of his tribe; being the 
son of a powerful ally, his chances were much better of winning 
the girl than were those of the son of a half-hostile neighbor. 
No love was lost, of course, between the rivals, nor for that matter 
between the Pequots and our visiting warriors. They were pre- 
vented from open enmity only through the demands of neighborly 
courtesy towards their common host. Once beyond the territory 
of Chenascot, there would at once be war between them; for our 
people never made a treaty of peace with the Pequots. 

“The girl herself appeared to be uncertain of her choice. 
She afterwards protested that she was influenced by her father 
to be in no hurry in her decision; he would prefer her to take 
the Abenaki were not the Pequots such stout friends and unfor- 
giving foes. In fact, a girl was not allowed to have much choice 
in such matter among the tribes; her husband usually was chosen 
for her; yet since Guesca established the right. of a maid to choose 
for herself, this custom was dying out among us. 

“ Now had Azoa been of the same metal as his son Talistoga 
was in the years after (a story which I will tell you some other 
time), he would have run off with the girl, and braved her rescue; 
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but he was rather of the calculating sort; he would rather fight 
out his own feuds himself without committing his tribe. He waited, 
therefore, with more or less patience the wishes of the girl; he 
paid scant attention to the presence of his rival, yet was ready to 
throw him into the sea or meet him at single-stick any moment. 
The tribal police knew this, and were on the alert to prevent hos- 
tilities between the two lovers and their followers. 

“Had the Pequot known that his rival was half Iroquois by 
birth, he might have been less contemptuous and defiant; but, ac- 
customed to his tribal idea of seeking only for worthy foes among 
the Micmacs, he was insolent, and overbearing in his relations 
with our young chief. Azoa was of a birch-bark temper, like 
his mother Guesca, and could not easily brook impertinence. When, 
then, at a game of ball, played between the young men, the rivals 
met accidentally in a scrimmage, no police on earth could prevent 
what followed. The two had come together with much force. 
neither seeing the other very well at the time, and the Pequot had 
been thrown to the ground. Recognizing his adversary at once, 
he gave expression to some disparaging remark about the other’s 
awkwardness. Azoa, hot under the insult, made at him at once, and 
they clinched. Immediately the field was in an uproar, and our 
warriors, old and young, ranged themselves in a way to be of 
service if needed; but Azoa did not think of needing them. 
Already taught some of the finer secrets of wrestling by French- 
men, with whom he had consorted from early youth, he allowed his 
adversary no time to plan a defence, but with an adroit movement, 
which gave him the purchase he wanted, he threw the Pequot over 
his shoulder into the air. The latter landed heavily on his head and 
left shoulder, and came near breaking his neck. He was so sharply 
injured by the fall that his friends were glad to carry him off the 
field. The game, of course, came to an end at once.. The police 
were blamed for the occurrence; but, as I have said, they could not 
have prevented it, so sudden and unlooked for was the accidental 
meeting of the young men. As to the Pequot, he was disfigured 
for life. That evening the girl smiled on Azoa, and he began to 
have hopes. But her father was grave and cold, and chided him for 
his temper. Azoa said little in reply, but enough to warn the 
older chief to rid himself as soon as possible of his Pequot visitors 
—for the young man was as fearless and outspoken as his mother. 

“Now, in those days, bushment, deception, and every sort 
of wile was considered lawful in warfare. It is strange, neverthe- 
less, that both of the hostile parties should contemplate practising 
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the identically same wile, one against the other. Things had reached 
such a pass that the Abenaki chief was compelled to urge each party 
to return to its tribe. He was in a tight place, ana could hardly 
have acted otherwise. His own warriors had taken sides, some 
for Azoa and our people, others for the Pequots. There was a 
strong current of hostility gathering force, one way or the other, 
which if unchecked was likely to work great damage to the Abenaki 
themselves. Each party therefore departed, with a day’s interval 
between. First Azoa and his men, for he was at heart peaceful, 
and knew the embarrassment of his host. Then, when twenty- 
four hours had passed, the disfigured Pequot and his warriors 
slumped out of the encampment on their way homeward. Yet it 
was a long way from the purposes of either to continue at once on 
their direct journey. Each had resolved to ambush or entrap the 
other. So that Azoa, instead of hurrying onward back to the St. 
Croix, made a detour around and behind the encampment of the 
Abenaki, and placed himself and his few warriors directly across 
the path which the Pequots would follow. In fact, to prevent 
interference by the Abenaki, he pushed on several miles to the west 
and south. The Pequots, making a long bend around the encamp- 
ment of their allies, likewise ambushed themselves for the destruc- 
tion or capture of their rivals. 

“ Now it happened that tidings of the active feud between the 
hot-headed young chiefs had in the interim reached their fathers, 
so that a war party had gone out from both Pequot and our home 
encampments for the purpose of succoring each its own warriors. 
Thus the detachment from our camps, finding the Pequots in front 
of them, attacked and captured the whole band, with a few casual- 
ties; while the band sent out to rescue the young Pequot and his 
men, in turn fell in with Azoa and made him prisoner. Each de- 
tachment then pushed on to the encampment of their neutral hosts, 
the Abenaki, and met there to their great astonishment—both sides 
marching in triumph from opposite points of the compass at prac- 
tically the same moment. It was an odd situation, at which even 
these confirmed enemies were forced to laugh. The joke of the 
affair brought on a good-humored view of the situation, and the 
Abenaki chiefs had little difficulty in arranging an exchange of pris- 
oners. Thus Azoa and his men were exchanged for the Pequot and 
his followers, and both parties returned homeward. 

“ But the Pequots were going home in great dudgeon, for they 
had found the Abenaki chief rather inclined to favor the suit of 
their enemy, our young Azoa; the girl Tamoha had at once pro- 
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claimed her choice of our Quoddy chief when she found him a 
prisoner; moreover, the Pequots rightly interpreted this intended 
marriage as a sign that their former allies were deserting them. 
They went away, therefore, grutching and grumbling openly, and 
when at some distance from the encampment shot an arrow back 
into it as a sign of war. Milinocket the Abenaki at once began 
setting his encarhpment in a state of preparation, for he knew how 
ruthless would be the resentment of his late allies; a large body of 
women and children, including his daughter Tamoha, were estab- 
lished in a safe encampment nearer to us; and himself with a 
deputation of his warriors came in to us to complete the pact of 
alliance. It was immediately decided to send runners to the Mic- 
macs and to the Malicetes, our constant allies, and to make a united 
raid down into the country of the Pequots. 

“ Befell it, therefore, that we raided across New England, at 
a short distance from the bay. Although we were not friends of 
the snarling English folk who were perched on its rocky edges, we 
had had as yet no quarrel with them. Our scouts brought in 
amazing stories of this grim people, who went armed to their daily 
toil, and whose spectral council-lodges carried heavy guns on their 
roofs. We did not stop to satisfy our curiosity, but went swiftly 
across to the hunting grounds of our enemies the Pequots. It 
might have been better for all concerned if we had stopped to dis- 
cover what the drilling and ordering of men in the open place 
meant. We might have thought better and turned back. The 
English, as we learned later, were going on the same warpath as we 
ourselves, they were about to attack the same enemy. They had 
found the Pequots hopelessly vicious and hostile, and had secured 
the assistance of all the seaboard tribes that cherished a grudge 
against them. Possibly if we had known in time that our enemies 
would be so beset, we might not have gone down there to harry 
them; but there was a sort of understanding that we should 
fight it out, and Azoa wanted to meet his rival. Had we known, 
however, that our enemies would be set upon by such a powerful 
combination, we certainly would have stayed at home. There were 
amongst our tribes those alert enough to foresee that the Pequot’s 
fight for his hunting grounds to-day, might be ours to-morrow. 
But, as I said, we knew all this when it was too late. 

“In our headlong way, we ran into the rear of the tribes which 
were assisting the English, at the moment when they were seeking 
to turn the left flank of the Pequots. We went through them with 
a rush, and scalped at our will. Taken at a disadvantage, and mis- 
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taking us for a strategic body of the enemy (of whom they stood 
in great fear), they fled across the field of battle to their English 
allies, hotly pursued by our warriors. The English in turn, who 
were conducting their battle in their own way, being thus taken 
in the rear by a formidable body of unreliable allies—behind whom 
our men opened out an interminable line of victorious enemies— 
were at a great disadvantage, but had sense enough to back out 
until they could get a better position. 

“Tt was, indeed, an odd situation, and it became still odder 
and more distracting when our warriors, after putting to flight 
the Narragansetts and Niantics, and having driven the English 
from position, stepped into the gap and attacked the Pequots. 
Our ancient enemies were evidently doomed, and we wanted to end 
our feuds with them before they disappeared. It was a gallant 
fight. The Pequots were as fresh as we were, and as eager for 
battle now that they recognized our war cries. Moreover, our 
chiefs perceived that quick work was necessary, for there was no 
knowing when we should be taken in the rear by the whites and their 
allies. It was battle-axe and knife, therefore, and man to man. 
We willingly yielded the advantage that firearms necessarily gave 
us, being in too great hurry to use them. The battle gradually 
edged into an open meadow, and as the terms were fairly even, 
there was no need of ambuscade. The only precaution our leaders 
took was to station our new allies, the Armouchiquois, so as to 
protect our flank and rear from the enemy behind. 

“ Of the battle and how it raged back and forth from meadow 
to bush and back again to the open, I can give you only a general 
notion. When our warriors returned to the St. Croix their story 
centred in the single combat between our young chief Azoa and 
his Pequot enemy. When they met in the clash of battle, after 
seeking each other out, there was a truce to further fighting else- 
where. Both sides knew of the intense personal feud between 
those two warriors, and were eager to see its outcome. Both were 
stripped to their loin ‘cloths, and physically both were evenly 
matched. Time had added to the hideousness of the Pequot’s dis- 
figurement; beside him Azoa shone in manly beauty. The echoes 
of the battle suddenly ceased like the swishing of boughs in the 
calm after a great wind, and the warriors of both sides drew up in 
opposing lines. The two combatants had been in deadly conflict 
for a short while before the fact was known, so that it was neces- 
sary to interrupt their play of arms, and arrange, as it were, the 
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terms and details of the encounter. Our chiefs welcomed the sug- 
gestion, which came from the Pequots, that the issue between the 
tribes should be determined by this single fight. It was very dis- 
concerting to have an enemy in the rear, of whose purposes they 
could have no certain knowledge. 

“ While the chiefs on both sides were arranging the simple pre- 
liminaries of the fight, Azoa, ignoring his enemy, was giving a clever 
exhibition of his skill in juggling with his knife and tomahawk. 
It was done of course for the benefit of his opponent, and was 
a pretty bit of sleight of hand. He had learned it from French 
officers who were skilled in that sort of thing, and who had shown 
him its value in a combat where an opponent was likely to cast his 
knife edgewise at him. Both knife and hatchet appeared to be 
in the air at the same moment, and yet came duly to hand when 
needed. It was evident that the Pequots were struck with this 
performance, from the wide-mouthed attention they gave it. There 
was much babblement among them, and Azoa had the satisfaction 
of perceiving that his rival halted as if unwilling to resume the fight. 

“The combatants advanced into the open space between the 
lines, while silence and expectancy possessed the onlookers. Each 
carried his tomahawk in his hand and his knife in his belt. It was 
not customary to appeal to the knife until the axe had been dis- 
carded. They circled warily around each other looking for an 
opening; twice they jumped in to strike, and twice the blows were 
foiled; their axes glanced against each other in the air, and slid 
harmlessly backward from the strokes. Then began the circling 
again, each eyeing the other sharply, lest he should throw his toma- 
hawk at an unguarded moment. This might have gone on for 
sometime longer, had not Azoa caught the glint of colors and of 
steel in the branches of some distant trees. The English were 
directly in their rear, watching the duel. He took his inspiration 
from the danger his tribe was in from this enemy in the rear, and 
so with a rush he bounded in on his adversary as if to strike him 
to the ground. The other raised his arm to ward off the blow, 
when Azoa, being left-handed, sent his tomahawk whizzing past 
the other’s guard. It struck the Pequot fair on the forehead, and 
he dropped like a log. Azoa was upon him in a moment, knife in 
hand, and the tense crowd expected to see him scalp his enemy. 
He bent over him, instead, and with his knife clipped a handful 
of hairs from the scalplock. Then standing erect, he cried out so 
that all could hear him, ‘I will carry these hairs to the girl: she 
will understand. Take your son, O chief, I do not want his 
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’ blood.’ Then turning, he made a gesture of his arm in the direc- 
tion of the trees, where the English were spying out the fight. ‘Red 
man should not kill red man,’ he cried, ‘when the white man rallies 
in his rear.’ All eyes went at once to the hills behind them, and 
Pequot and Abenaki saw their danger. ‘Our brothers may not 
see their homes again, if we do not help them,’ the chief of the 
Pequots called across the lines. ‘But for the young sachem’s sake, 
who saved where he could have destroyed, we will help.’ And 
then both sides sank under cover, the one to the right, the other to 
the left, as if the earth had suddenly swallowed them. 

“ We picked up our Armouchiquois allies in the rear, but were 
immediately after confronted by the English troops. We did not 
wait to be attacked, but opened fire at once to give notice to our new 
allies, and thus the fight was on once more. But it is hard to 
corner Indian warriors in the woods, and we gradually worked 
around the flank of the enemy, while the Pequots occupied him in 
front. Here we ran into the Narragansetts once more, and again 
we trampled over them. Only the Pequots themselves could with- 
stand our Micmacs when their blood was up. The Narragansetts 
once more fled in disorder, while we, yelling behind them, drove 
them again in upon the English. How the day went after that 
we did not wait to see. We had come hundreds of miles to fight 
our ancient enemies: we wanted as little trouble as we could with 
the white men. Buta day or two later, when on our retreat, we met 
the Mohicans under their sachem Uncas on their way to help the 
English, we thanked our manitou that we were well out of the 
trap into which our foolhardiness had led us. You know how that 
war ended. The Pequots were wiped out as a people, after a battle 
the fiercest in the history of red men. Weeks after, when we were 
safely in our encampments by the sea, a straggling band of wasted 
and dispirited Pequots came to us, and we gave them shelter, yet 
always, as I have already told you, with a glance askance at their 
character for undying grimness and lawlessness. The young Pe- 
quot chief was among them—more fearfully disfigured than ever— 
and he took a morose part in the rejoicings that followed the wed- 
ding of Azoa with the Armouchiquois girl. 

“The Pequot is ever a Pequot,” Peol continued after a pause. 
“You cannot blame him. No doubt he brought his misfortunes on 
himself, for he was hated equally by Dutch and English; but we 
found him a gallant enemy, towards whom, in his misfortune, we 
could but show friendly commiseration. His race is not extinct.” 





CHRISTIAN ASCETICISM IN THE FIRST THREE 
CENTURIES.’ 


BY BERTRAND L. CONWAY, C.S.P. 


(=U RING the last fifty years rationalistic scholars have 
S Yi devised a number of arbitrary theories on the origin 
of monasticism. They have all attempted, by a vast 
array of pseudo-erudition, to prove that the monastic 
W2<s——S}_ life cannot be traced in any way to Jesus Christ 
and ‘the Twelve Apostles, but owes its origin to the Buddhistic 
monks of India;? the recluses of the temples of Serapis;® the 
Jewish Essenians;* the Therapeute of Lake Mareotis,5 or the 
ascetics of Mithraism.® 
The Abbé Martinez has just published, under the auspices of 
the Catholic Institute of Paris, a scholarly treatise in refutation 
of these five a priori hypotheses. In a brief introduction’ he points 
out their inconsistency, while in the body of his work® he gives us 
a most detailed account of the asceticism of the first three cen- 
turies, proving beyond the shadow of a doubt its Christian origin. 
Chapter I. treats of asceticism in the New Testament and in 
the Apostolic Age. Harnack® and Dobschiitz?® both maintain that 
“ Jesus Himself did not live the life of an ascetic.” It is true that 
He practised celibacy and poverty, but they were required by reason 
of His special mission. There is nothing in His teaching, nor in 
that of the Apostles, to justify the extraordinary development of 
the ascetic life. Indeed it goes directly counter to the very prin- 
ciples of Christianity. This is clearly proved by the fact that the 
progress of asceticism and the development of Christianity did not 
go hand in hand. The primitive Christian communities were in no 
sense communities of ascetics; their success depended on their 


1L’Ascéticisme Chrétien pendant les trois premiers siécles de l’Eglise. By Abbé 
F. Martinez, S.M. Paris: Gabriel Beauchesne. 5 frs. 

*Hilgenfeld, Zeitschrift fiir wiss. Theol., 1867, p. 163. 

*Weingarten, Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, 1877, pp. 1-35, 545-547. 

*Staudlin, Geschichte der Sittenlehre Jesu; Gfrorer, Philo und die Alex. 
Theosophie. 

*‘Amenilineau, cited in Ladeuze, Etude sur le Cénobitisme Pakhémien, p. 169. 

*Reinach, Orpheus, p. 102; Cumont, Textes et Monuments, vol. i., p. 338 et seq. 

‘Pages 1-18. ®Pages 19-204. 

*Sitzungber. der Kon. preuss Akad. der Wiss., 1891, vol. i., p. 11. 
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making Christianity a practical matter of everyday life. The early 
apologists, instead of appealing to the heroism of the Christian 
ascetics in their defence of Christianity, commend rather the spirit 
of charity which filled every true Christian heart. 

This in brief is the rationalistic thesis, which the Abbé Mar- 
tinez refutes by a thorough study of all the passages of the New 
Testament which refer in any way to the place of asceticism in the 
teaching of our Savior. Our opponents make no distinction what- 
ever between the orthodox asceticism of the Catholic Church and the 
Gnostic pseudo-asceticism, which was strongly denounced by the 
early Fathers on account of its false dogmatic basis and its pagan 
excesses. We will not be guilty of such a mistake. 

Our Lord Jesus Christ, true God and true Man in one divine 
personality, was not, we readily admit, a mere ascetic. His divine 
mission far surpassed the narrow outlook of the continentes of the 
primitive Christian communities. But it is evident from even a 
cursory study of the Gospels, that He both preached and practised 
the principles of the ascetic life from the beginning to the end of 
His earthly ministry. 

We know that our Savior prepared for His public ministry by 
fasting forty days in the desert among wild beasts.11 Not only was 
He the model of the virgin life, but He was most careful to guard 
against the slightest suspicion in the matter of purity. The disciples 
were astonished even to find Him talking with a woman.’ He 
practised poverty to such an extent that ‘“‘ He had not where to lay 
His head,’’!* and He did not even possess the stater for the tribute 
money.* He often retired apart from the multitude, and spent 
whole nights in prayer after days of most fatiguing preaching.1® 
Virginity, absolute poverty, and the love of solitude and prayer— 
these have ever been the characteristic virtues of the true ascetic. 
It is true that we find no mention of our Lord’s bodily mortifica- 
tions, but their lack is made up by His continual and laborious 
preaching from city to city,’® and His patient endurance of hunger, 
thirst, and bodily fatigue. We do not wonder, therefore, to find the 
early Fathers and ecclesiastical writers calling Jesus Christ “the 

Prince of Virgins,”!" alluding to His great poverty,?® and referring 
to the perfect “ asceticism of the Lord.”!® 

It is true that the ascetic teaching of Jesus does not hold the 


“Matt. iv. 2; Mark i. 13. “John iv. 27. ™Matt. viii. 20. ™Matt. xvii. 26. 
Matt. xiv. 23; Mark vi. 31, 32; Luke v. 16; ix. 10, 18, 28; xi. 13 xxii. 39. 
7 uke viii. 1. Methodius, Bishop of Olympia, Convivium, Orat. X., iii. 
Tertullian, De Penitentia, vii. Clement of Alexandria, Strom., iii., 6. 
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predominant place in the Gospels that our rationalistic critics seem 
to think necessary for our defence of monasticism. But our Lord 
did not come to establish a community of monks pledged to the 
highest degree of perfection, but to found a Church for all men.?° 
Our Lord’s moral teaching addressed to all His followers was un- 
doubtedly most sublime. Christians are to be perfect as their Heav- 
enly Father is perfect; they are all called upon to live a life of self- 
denial, sacrifice, renouncement, and suffering. His words are: “I 
came not to send peace but the sword....He that taketh not up his 
cross is not worthy of Me.” “ He that shall lose his life for My 
sake shall find it.” “If any man come to Me and hate not his father 
and mother, and wife, and children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, 
and his own life also, he cannot be My disciple.”?! Self-denial is 
an essential characteristic of the true follower of Jesus, and in 
times of persecution, such as He evidently had in mind in the 
above texts, this self-denial was to be heroic even unto death. 

But there are other teachings of our Savior which He intended 
only for an élite few. They are in no sense commandments for 
the multitude, but counsels left to the free choice of those who 
were to follow Him more intimately in the way of perfection. 
Protestantism, ever cursed with the worldly taint of a human gos- 
pel, has always ignored our Lord’s teaching on the counsels. That 
is One reason among many of its bitter hatred of monasticism and 
the religious life. That is why its followers of the critical school 
of to-day do their utmost to trace the origin of asceticism to a 
pagan philosophy or a pagan religion. 

Jesus mentioned the counsel of chastity in the nineteenth 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel. He restored marriage to its 
primitive purity, and prohibited divorce even in the case of adultery. 
When in view of this strict teaching, the disciples declared: “ It 
is not expedient to marry,” Jesus took occasion of their remon- 
strance to set forth clearly the practice of celibacy “ for the kingdom 
of heaven.” The prohibition of divorce is a commandment for all 
Christians; the practice of celibacy is a counsel for the élite few. 
“ He that can take, let him take it.” Some non-Catholic scholars 
arbitrarily try to show that these last words of our Lord refer to 
the indissolubility of marriage,?* while others think it strange that 
our Lord should recommend celibacy while extolling marriage.”4 


Page 22. ™Matt. x. 34-38; Mark viii. 35; Luke ix. 24; xiv. 26. 
*Matt. xix. 12. =Zahn, Komment. zum N. T.—Ev. Matt., p. 389 et seq. 
*Allen, A Critical and Exegetical Commentary of St. Matthew, p. 205. 
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The first theory does violence to the context, while the second 
sees opposition where in reality none exists. It is unquestionably 
true that our Lord’s counsel of celibacy marks the beginnings of 
asceticism, for virginity is its basic and essential element. Ascet- 
icism is possible even when the other practices that generally ac- 
company virginity are absent; but without virginity it does not and 
cannot exist. 

Jesus counselled poverty even more explicitly. He said: “ Do 
not possess gold, nor silver, nor money in your purses.” “Take 
nothing for your journey, neither staff, nor scrip, nor bread, nor 
money.” “Sell what you possess and give alms,” “ Everyone . 
that doth not renounce all that he possesseth cannot be My dis- 
ciple.” “If thou wilt be perfect, go sell what thou hast, and 
give to the poor.”*° He did not give a command to the rich 
young man, but clearly made an appeal to his generosity. “If 
thou wilt be perfect” are His words.?® Finally, Jesus asked 
His chosen ones to renounce their own wills, “to deny themselves 
and to take up their cross.”2* Harnack?® is wrong in declaring 
that the Catholic Church teaches two different moral codes, one for 
the multitude, and another for the monk who stands for a higher 
type of perfection. The difference between them is merely a dif- 
ference of degree, or rather of means. Both have the same end 
in view, viz., the love of God and love of the neighbor for God’s 
sake.?® 

St. John the Baptist, who stands midway between the Old 
Law and the New, is a character well worthy of study from the 
viewpoint of asceticism. He is at once a Jewish prophet and a 
Christian ascetic. He led a solitary life in the desert of Juda, 
practised the most rigorous penance, and insisted upon his disciples 
fasting.8° His ascetic life explains the veneration and love the 
people had for him.** 

The example and teaching of Jesus were the inspiration of 
His Apostles. Were the Apostles married men or celibates? St. 
Peter tells us that the Apostles left all things to follow Jesus,%? 
but we are hardly justified in deducing much from so indefinite a 
statement. We know that St. Peter was married,®* and that St. 


*Matt. x. 9; Luke ix. 3; xii. 33; xiv. 33; Matt. xix. 21. 
*Knabenbauer, Comm. in Matt., p. 158. Matt. xvi. 24. 
2Das Wesen des Christenthums, p. 51. Page 26. 
Matt. iii. 4; Mark i. 6; Lev. xi. 22; Matt. ix. 14. 

“Matt. xi. 9; Luke vii. 26; John v. 35; Luke iii. 15. 
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Paul was not.3 The witness of the early ecclesiastical writers does 
not help us much, for their testimony is rather late, and St. Cle- 
ment of Alexandria*®® contradicts Tertullian.*® 

Eusebius in his Ecclesiastical History*®* describes the austere 
asceticism of St. James, the first Bishop of Jerusalem, and mentions 
the virgin daughters of the evangelist Philip, “ who did prophesy.”®* 
St. Clement of Alexandria speaks of the deacon Nicholas, who lived 
apart from his wife, and whose daughters were virgins. Mayer®® 
is right in recognizing the germ of asceticism in the primitive Chris- 
tian community of Jerusalem.*° The communism which they prac- 
tised like the monks of the fourth century, was by no means ob- 
ligatory, as we learn from St. Peter’s words to Ananias,** but a 
matter of free choice. The Acts say nothing, however, of the 
practice of virginity, which later on was to become the very essence 
of the ascetical life. 

St. Paul’s teaching on celibacy is set forth in the seventh 
chapter of his first letter to Corinth. Virginity is, absolutely speak- 
ing, a good state in itself; it is indeed preferable to marriage, 
because it enables the Christian to serve God better, and “to be 
holy both in body and in spirit.” It is not intended for all, for 
“everyone has his proper gift from God, one after this manner 
and another after that.” 

In his letter to the Colossians, the Apostle discusses the as- 
ceticism of certain communities of Asia Minor, which was inspired 
by either Jewish or Pagan influences.*2 He does not find fault 
with their abstaining from meat and drink, as some ignorant con- 
troversialists have maintained, but on the contrary recognizes in 
their practices “a show of wisdom in their not sparing the body.’’4% 
He does, however, absolutely condemn the human motives of their 
ascetic practices as conducing to pride.** Some Catholic writers 
have tried to make St. Paul a witness for the vow of virginity, 
by a forced interpretation of 1 Tim. x. 12: “ Having damnation, 
because they have made void their first faith.”*® But the Abbé 
Martinez rightly rejects their hypothesis, as well as Achelis’4* theory 
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of the Subintroducte** supposedly mentioned in 1 Cor. vii. 
36-38. 

St. John in the Apocalypse speaks with the greatest enthusiasm 
of the state of virginity. “They sang as it were a new canticle. 
knees These are they (144,000) who were not defiled with women: 
for they are virgins. These follow the Lamb whithersoever He 
goeth. These were purchased from among men, the first fruits to 
God and to the Lamb: and in their mouth was found no lie: for 
they are without spot before the throne of God.’’4* It is probable 
that he mentions Sardis as the home of some of these ascetics.*® 

No Catholic, of course, would expect to find in the Sacred 
Scriptures a complete and detailed account of asceticism or of the 
religious life. But the few passages to which we have called the 
attention of our readers, are ample enough to prove that the 
anchorites and cenobites of the fourth century are to be traced 
to the teachings of Jesus and His Apostles. 

We have next to consider the testimony of the ecclesiastical 
writers of the first three centuries, studying as we do so the pseudo- 
asceticism of Gnosticism, Encratism, and Montanism, and the in- 
fluence of Neo-Platonism on the orthodox asceticism of Alexandria. 

The Apostle St. John was still living when St. Clement of 
Rome addressed his words of counsel to the ascetics of the Church 
of Corinth. Are not the following words an echo of St. Paul’s 
propium donum?®® “Let him who is chaste in body not glory 
therein, for he knows that it is Another Who bestows upon him 
the gift of continence.®? 

St. Ignatius, on his road to wn to be martyred for the 
faith, sends greetings to the virgins of Smyrna.5? Even at this 
early date virginity was recognized as a permanent state, and was 
highly honored by the faithful. So much so, indeed, that some of 
these ascetics considered themselves superior to the bishop. St. 
Ignatius warns them against this spirit of pride, saying, “ Ascet- 
icism is good; it honors the flesh of the Savior; but the ascetic 
is subject to the bishop, who is the head of the community.” 
“The Subintroducte were those virgins who, while desirous of remaining true 
to their profession, lived with men who had also pledged themselves to the virgin 
: life. They were united in a spiritual bond. With the one exception of the marital 
relation, they lived in the closest possible intimacy. There is very little agreement 


among scholars as to their first appearance in history, their aim, or their relations 
with the ecclesiastical authorities. (p. 34.) 
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The Didache** speaks of a special type of ascetics, known as 
apostles or prophets. They traveled from city to city of Syria 
preaching the Gospel like modern Catholic missionaries, never 
staying long in any one place. They practised poverty, never ac- 
cepting money for their labors. Indeed those who did accept 
money were by the very fact excluded from the rank of prophets. 
Even though their celibacy is not expressly mentioned, it may reas- 
onably be inferred from their mod< of life. Harnack®® interprets 
a rather difficult passage of the Didache** to mean, that they were 
models of virginity and continence. They were held in such honor 
by the people, that the author of the Didache feels called upon 
to remind them, as St. Ignatius had done, of the rightful authority 
of the bishops and deacons.®7 Some of the bishops of this period 
also lived the ascetical life. Polycrates of Ephesus says of 
Bishop Melito of Sardis that he was “a eunuch, who lived entirely 
in the Holy Spirit.”’5* 

The aim of Hermas in his Shepherd is to preach penance, and 
to renew the fervor of those who had grown lax during the 
bitter trials of persecution. Although he does not address the 
ascetics directly, he cannot avoid alluding to them. He tells us 
that his wife was as a sister to him, and that his continence has 
gained for him the grace of God. He is totally opposed to all 
idea of encratism; he admits that a widow may marry again without 
sin, although he believes widowhood more honorable in the sight 
of God. He speaks of the ascetics of Rome as little children, 
who have not been stained by sin; they do not know what sin is, 
for they have always remained pure. He says that they are happy, 
inasmuch as their reward is great in the sight of God.°® 

There has been a great deal of controversy about the meaning 
of a certain passage in the Shepherd, viz., Sim. ix., 10, 6. Funk 
and Achelis believe that it refers clearly to the Subintroducte, 
while Zahn and Harnack think that they did not come into being 
until the third century. Most probably the disputed passage does 
not refer to any real occurrence at all.®° 

About the middle of the second century the Apologists Justin, 
Tatian, Athenagoras, Minucius Felix, and others began to write 
to the pagan emperors their eloquent apologies of the Christian 
faith. One of their strongest arguments was to contrast the simple 
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and pure lives of the Christians with the corruption of an immoral 
and a debased paganism. If the ascetic life had attained a more 
perfect development, they might have insisted more on the heroism 
of these superior souls. But the ascetics still lived in the world, 
and were in no way distinguishable from the body of the faithful. 
However they were far from neglecting so powerful an argument. 
They were proud of the number of those who lived the virgin 
life, and they defied the pagans to produce anyone comparable to 
them in virtue. 

St. Justin Martyr, after painting a vivid picture of pagan 
immorality, says: “ When we marry, we marry to bring forth chil- 
dren; when we renounce marriage, we are perfectly continent.”® 
In two other passages he speaks of the great number of Christians 
who are practising celibacy and poverty.®* Both Tatian and Athena- 
goras insist on the purity of the Christian women of their day, the 
latter saying that they were pure body and soul, shunning even 
evil thoughts and desires. He also declares with St. Paul, that the 
many men and women who remain virgins to extreme old age, do so 
for the sole purpose of uniting themselves more intimately with 
God.** The Gospel origin of asceticism could not be more clearly 
put. Minucius Felix at the close of the second century writes: 
“Many are possessed of a body spotless by a perpetual virginity, 
although they do not boast of it. So far removed is incest from our 
hearts, that some regard even the marriage bond with a sense of 
shame.” 

It is clear from the few documents that remain to us of this 
second century, that asceticism was honored everywhere, both in the 
East and in the West; in Syria, in Asia Minor, in Greece, and in 
Rome. Wherever Christianity spread, generous souls by the thou- 
sands spontaneously followed, not merely the commands of the 
Lord, but also his free counsels of virginity and poverty.® 

These virgins did not live apart from their families. They 
were regarded as superior to the average Christian, though like 
them subject to their legitimate pastors. Their influence for good 
was felt not only by the faithful about them, but by the pagan world 
outside, which often bore tribute to “ their purity, mastery of soul, 
‘and passionate love of virtue.’”®* Their asceticism was.in no way 

"7, Apol., xxix. @7, Apol. xiv., 2; xv., 6. 

®Tatian, Oratio, 33; Athenagoras, Legatio, 33. “Oct. xxxix. 


*Minucius. Felix mentions poverty in Oct. xxxvi. 
“Galien, quoted by Harnack, Die Mission und Ausbreitung des Christenthums, 
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dependent upon false dualistic theories of Gnosticism, but was 
prompted by the idea of following more closely in the footsteps 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. Among the cates that explain the main- 
tenance and development of the ascetic life, the chief are: First, 
the expectation of the second coming of the Savior ;®7 second, the 
constant menance of persecution ;** and, third, the natural reaction 
that meets one extreme by another. The corrupt paganism of the 
day needed the corrective of purity, poverty, and self-denial. Every 
Christian in a certain sense was more or less an ascetic by his 
very profession. 

No greater mistake can be made by the student of early Church 
history than to confound the orthodox asceticism of the Christian 
Church with the exaggerated and erroneous asceticism of Gnosti- 
cism, Encratism, and Montanism.®® Gnosticism taught that matter 
was intrinsically evil. This theory logically produced a shameless 
licentiousness on the one hand, and a most rigorous asceticism on the 
other. The Nicolaites, Simon Magus and his followers, the Va- 
lentinians, the Basilidians and the Carpocratians belonged to the 
first class, while Saturninus, Cerdon, and Marcion were the leaders 
of the second. Marcion, for example, forbade his followers to 
marry, and refused to baptize the married unless they separated. 
He also prohibited the use of meat and wine even for the Eu- 
charist. His excessive austerity attracted thousands of adherents.*° 
His practical mind discarded most of the metaphysical subtleties 
that appealed only to the élite in Gnosticism, and he modelled his 
sect upon the organization of the Christian Church.” Still his 
influence on the development of orthodox asceticism was absolutely 
nil. The Fathers of the Church unanimously condemned the Gnos- 
tic teaching, that matter was eternal and essentially evil. All that 
God has created is good; there is nothing evil but sin.77_ Marriage 
and procreation, instead of being the work of the devil, were sacred. 
“ Natura veneranda est, non erubescenda. Concubitum libido, non 
condicio foedavit. Excessus, non status, est tmpudicus, siquidem 
benedictus status apud Deum: Crescite et in multitudinem pro- 
ficite.”"8 Christians also abstain and fast, but their motive is the 
love and following of Jesus; meat and drink are not evil in them- 


%: Cor. vii. 29-31; Ep. Barn., iv., 3,9; Did., x., 5, 16; Tert. Ad Uxor., i. 3, 5; 
De Jejunio, xii.; De Fuga, xii. 

*Batiffol, l’Eglise naissante et le Cath., p. 22. Pages 54-72. 

St. Justin, Apol., i. 26, 58; Eusebius, Hist. Eccles., vi, 11; Clement of 
Alexandria, Strom., iii., 4. 

"Tertullian, Adv. Marc., iv., 5. "Clement of Alexandria, Strom., ii., 12. 

®Tertullian, De Anima, xxvii. 
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selves. It is false to hold that every Christian must be an ascetic. 
On the contrary, virginity is a matter of free choice, and not of 
universal obligation.”4 

Encratism, which existed in the first days of Christianity,”® 
endeavored to impose asceticism upon every Christian. At the 
outset the encratitai™® were not out and out heretics; they be- 
lieved everything that the Church taught about God and about 
Jesus Christ. But they departed from the orthodox teaching by 
their obstinate adherence to an ultra rigorous asceticism. They 
condemned marriage, drank nothing but water, and would not eat 
anything possessed of life.?7_ Later on it became identified with 
Gnosticism and Montanism.7* Encratism was especially powerful i 
in the Eastern Church, where its teachings were spread by means 
of religious romances like the Apocryphal Acts of the Apostles, the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, the Acts of Paul, the Acts of John, and the 
Martyrdom of Peter.*® Now and again encratism gained some fol- 
lowing among the simple faithful, but it never became the official 
teaching of the Church. The Fathers of the first three centuries 
are unanimous in asserting the absolute freedom of virginity, and 
the other practices of the ascetic life.®° 

The rigorous asceticism of Montanism was energetically com- 
bated by the Church from the beginning. Apollinaris, Melito, 
Alcibiades, and others wrote special treatises against it, while 
synods were held all throughout Asia Minor to condemn it. Rome, 
which at first hesitated, finally banned it in the name of Popes 
Victor and Zephyrinus.®* 

Tertullian tells us that ascetics were very numerous at Car- 
thage.8* Men and women vied with one another in the practice of 
the virgin life. Many kept their bodies spotless to extreme old 
age.°3 Even married folks often renounced their marital rights.** 
The people venerated the virgins, and the clergy probably re- 
served for them the first place in the church near the altar.*5 Ter- 
tullian praises virginity, but never to the detriment of marriage. 
He declares with St. Paul that marriage is good, but that virginity is 
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better. The great merit of virginity lies in its being embraced 
freely.86 It is the highest form of sanctity; a gift of God, to be 
guarded without boasting, and in all humility.8* Its reward is the 
kingdom of God.*® 

The virgins continued to live in the midst of their families, 
although for the first time we begin to hear of various abuses that 
arose from their not living the common life. Making due allow- 
ance for Tertullian’s vehement invectives, we still must admit that 
quite a number of the virgins of Carthage were given to vanity 
or even immorality.8° The scandals alluded to were rare indeed, 
but they point to the safeguards afforded later on by the common 
life. 

The fourteenth chapter of the De Velandis Virginibus is said 
by some scholars to refer to the Subintroducte. But this is a mere 
hypothesis incapable of proof.®® 

Tertullian says nothing about the practice of poverty. But 
his words on that subject may reasonably be referred to the ascetics 
of his time. He declares money “the cause of injustice, and the 
lord of the world.”®! He holds up the example of poverty given 
by the Savior, and calls especial attention to the invitation of Jesus 
to the rich young man to sell all he possessed, if he would be 
perfect.®? 

The ascetics of Carthage practised mortification, chiefly in the 
form of abstinence from meat and wine. Their only motive was to 
humble themselves in God’s sight, and to preserve their chastity by 
mortifying their love of eating and drinking.®* 

Some Catholic scholars like Wilpert,®* Schiwietz,9° Dom 
Besse,®* and Heimbucher®’ maintain that Tertullian not only speaks 
of the vow of virginity in his De Velandis Virginibus,®* but that he 
distinguishes between private and public vows of virginity. But 
the Abbé Martinez has no difficulty in refuting such an arbitrary 
reading of the text.°® He declares that there is no passage in 
Tertullian which mentions clearly the existence of a public vow; 
further, there is no passage that proves even the fact of a private 
vow in the strict sense of the word. But there are some texts 
which probably refer to a private vow, especially if they are viewed 


Adv. Mare., i. 29. "De Ex. Cast., i.; De Vel. Virg., xiii. 
%4d Uxorem, vi. "De Vel. Virg., xiv. Page 78. 
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in connection with the special terms Tertullian uses when speaking 
of the virgin state, viz., Nupsisti Christo, illi carnem tuam tra- 
didisti; age pro mariti tut disciplina. St nuptas alienas velari jubet, 
suas utique multo magis. He calls the virgins in other passages 
virgines sacre; virgines sancte; maritate Christo, etc. 

With St. Cyprian the ascetic life takes on a new phase. We 
know from a letter that he wrote to Bishop Pomponius,® that 
the virgin of his time made a vow of virginity, which was not an 
ordinary promise, but a sacred vow that made her a spiritual bride 
of Christ. He regarded the violation of this vow as a serious crime 
involving excommunication, and he exacted a rigorous penance 
before he admitted the guilty one to communion. 

Amidst the many cares of a most onerous episcopate, St. 
Cyprian always manifested a special affection for the virgins of Car- 
thage.1°* He speaks of them continually in his works, and, in fact, 
wrote himself the first complete treatise we possess on the ascetic 
life. He tells us that they were very numerous, and that every class 
of society were represented in their ranks.1°* He styles them “ the 
chosen portion of the flock of Christ,” and ranks them immediately 
after the martyrs. That they were worthy of his praise is seen 
by their love of martyrdom.!°* Virginity is a free state, embraced 
in order to attain perfection, and to acquire the virtues of. justice, 
religion, faith, humility, patience, and mercy. Its reward is the 
kingdom of heaven.1% 

There is still no mention of the practice of poverty. The 
virgins kept enough money to supply their wants, and those of 
noble birth lived according to their state of life, although the bishop 
did not praise them for this.1°° However, he contents himself 
with giving them some good advice about despising the world and 
its pleasures. Above all they are to avoid all luxurious dressing 
in silk and purple, the use of gold and precious stones, and any 
outward adornment calculated to attract the looks of lascivious 
young men.’®" He quotes, like his predecessors, the words of our 
Lord to the rich young man of the Gospel.1°° ; 

He says little about mortification, save to cite the words of 
St. Paul,?°® and to insist upon moderation in eating and drinking, 


1°De Oratione, 22; De Vel. Virg., iii., xi., xiii, xvi.; De Ress. Carnis., xli. 
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in order to obtain a better command over the passions, and to de- 
vote oneself more ardently to prayer.1!° 

Although there is still no evidence of the virgins living the 
common life, the constant exhortations of the Bishop of Carthage 
to lead a more recollected life, and to shun promiscuous gatherings 
at banquets and the public baths, prepared the way for the com- 
mon life of a later period.144_ The scandals of the Subintroducte 
which are spoken of plainly in the sixty-second letter of St. Cy- 
prian, also pointed in that direction. 

Outside of the Shepherd of Hermas and the writings of Hip- 
polytus, we know hardly anything of the ascetic life in Rome dur- 
ing the first three centuries. Hippolytus mentions ascetic prac- 
tices and meditation, and condemns the marriage of clerics.11* 
He speaks of the ascetics living a life apart from the world, and 
meditating only upon the things of heaven.1!% 

The frescoes of the catacombs give us a good idea of the 
ceremonies of a religious profession in the fourth, or perhaps at the 
close of the third, century. The bishop presided, while the virgin 
pronounced before him the formula of consecration. He then 
laid hands upon her, and preached a sermon on the excellence and 
dignity of the virgin state. The faithful came in great numbers 
to witness what the Fathers called “a spiritual marriage.” The 
virgin was then clothed with a special tunic or habit, as in the 
profession of a nun in a convent to-day.11* 

These consecrated virgins spent a great part of the day in 
prayer; they practised mortification under the form of fasting; 
they studied the Sacred Scriptures; they engaged in man- 
ual labor; they observed a rule of silence, and lived apart from 
the world. All these practices prove the identity of the asceticism 
of Rome in the fourth century with the asceticism of other parts 
of the Christian world. As early as A. p. 350 the cloister was 
already in existence, for at that date St. Marcella founded the 
first monastery in Rome. 

We know scarcely anything of the progress of Christianity 
in Spain during the first three centuries. A couple of letters of St. 
Cyprian, and a chance allusion in St. Irenzeus and Tertullian, are 
all that we possess.’2® There is one clear reference, however, to 

WP pis., vii. Page 102. 
™2In Proverbia, P. G. x., col. 617; La Théologie de St. Hipp., p. 53. 
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the virgins of Spain in the thirteenth canon of the Council of 
Elvira.44® The Council is legislating in regard to those virgins 
who had broken their vows, either by marrying, or by falling into 
sins of impurity. If they continue in their sins, they are never to 
be admitted to communion, even at the hour of death; if they do 
penance, and do not relapse, they are to be reconciled on their 
deathbed. 

Such legislation proves conclusively that asceticism had reached 
the same development in Spain as in North Africa. That is not at 
all surprising, when we remember the close communion between 
the Church in Spain and the Church in Carthage. 

Many non-Catholic scholars like Keim,22* Zdockler,1’® and 
Harnack?® assert that Neo-Platonism played a considerable part in 
the origin of monasticism. This theory of course is merely a 
part of their general thesis concerning the “ catholicizing,” 1. e., 
the Hellenization or paganizing of Christianity. They hold, with 
many rationalistic thinkers, that under the influence of Greek phil- 
osophy the spiritual liberty of the first two centuries gave way to 
the authoritative and bureaucratic spirit of Catholicism. Mon- 
signor Batiffol has refuted this theory at length in his work on 
Primitive Catholicism. We are concerned with this theory only 
in so far as it affects asceticism. 

The Abbé Martinez shows clearly that though great teachers 
like Clement of Alexandria and Origen made use of the Greek 
philosophy of their day the better to reach their age, it by no 
means affected their ascetic teaching.1*° 

Clement of Alexandria declares, with St. Paul, that virginity 
is superior to marriage; that it is a grace of God to be gratefully 
received; that it should be practised especially by those who wish 
to work efficaciously for their brethren.1*2_ He lays more stress 
though upon the dignity and sanctity of the married state, because 
the great evil of his time was the low birth rate due to the current 
pagan immorality. He seems, indeed, to prefer the Christian 
who marries, has children, and then lives the virgin life with his 
wife.122 

He declares that riches are in themselves neither good nor evil; 
they are merely an instrument; all depends on how they are used.'** 
Extreme poverty is not a good thing, for it often prevents a man 

8] eclercq, L’Espagne Chrétienne, i., pp. 2, 5. 
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from considering the higher things of the spirit in his constant 
struggle to make a living. One may be without riches, and yet be 
guilty of sin, because he is most desirous of them in his heart. True 
poverty, therefore, is poverty of spirit; this alone frees a man from 
all affection for the things of this world.1** The truly great soul 
always despises riches.?*5 

He recommends mortification as a means of strengthening 
the soul patiently to endure suffering, and to keep the Christian 
ever in the path of righteousness. An austere life will safeguard 
one from temptations, and prevent grievous falls.12° He also 
insists on the mortification of the senses and abstinence from meat 
and wine, that the body might be kept pure from every stain. 
He urges the ascetic to pray continually, both in Church, at the 
canonical hours, and alone in his room by meditating upon the 
eternal truths. The true gnostic is rarely to ask God for temporal 
favors; his heart must be bent entirely on celestial things. There 
is no mention in Clement’s writings of any public vow of virginity, 
and probably no reference even to private vows. 

Origen continued and perfected the teaching of Clement of 
Alexandria on asceticism. History tells us very little of the life 
of Clement, but a great deal about his disciple. Origen was, indeed, 
a perfect type of the Christian ascetic. At eighteen years of age 
he was already head of the great Christian school of Alexandria. 
Realizing the danger of falling away from true fervor because 
of the motley body of men and women who crowded to his lectures, 
he determined to lead a most austere life. He went to the extreme 
of making himself a eunuch for the kingdom of heaven.!27 He 
also lived in the most absolute poverty. He sold his valuable library 
in exchange for four obols a day, which he considered enough for 
his immediate wants. He always walked barefooted, and wore but 
one garment. He abstained from wine, fasted frequently, slept but 
little, and on the bare ground, and exposed his body relentlessly 
to cold. In fact every moment which he did not spend in study 
or teaching, he devoted to the practices of austerity. Sickness at 
last forced him to discontinue these ascetic practices. 

His teaching therefore is simply a commentary upon his own 
manner of life. He recognized the lawfulness of marriage, and 
insisted on the freedom of virginity. He was rather rigoristic 
in his views on these matters, for we find him comparing the 
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slavery of the marriage bond with the liberty of the virgin life. 
He was even ready to pardon the error of those widows who did 
not marry the second time for fear of hell. Those who married 
a second time might be saved, but they would not be crowned by 
Christ.12® He speaks of virgins as “ flowers that ornament the 
Church of Christ,” and ranks them immediately after the martyrs. 
Virginity is superior to marriage, because it allows one to worship 
God without ceasing.12® He warns the ascetics against vanity, 
telling them that chastity is valueless unless accompanied by the 
other virtues. In a word purity of body is of no avail without 
purity of soul.4®° Jesus Christ is the model of every ascetic, who 
must live not for himself, but for Christ Whose footsteps he must 
follow, and Whose cross he must bear. This distinguishes him 
at once from the philosophers of paganism. By their chastity 
the ascetics become like little children, and merit the kingdom of 
God. Origen, therefore, preaches asceticism not in the name of his 
philosophical principles, but in the name of the Gospel, which is 
for him, as for all the early Church writers, the unique source of 
the perfect life.1#* 

It is pretty certain that Origen speaks of the vow of virginity 
more than once in his writings. The clearest text of all is the 
following, quoted by Schiwietz in his Asceticism in the First Three 
Centuries, p.17: “ Et nos ergo, cum venimus ad Deum et vovemus 
ei nos in castitate servire, pronuntiamus labiis nostris et juramus 
nos castigare carnem nostram vel male ei facere atque tn servitutem 
eam redigere, ut spiritum salvum facere possimus.” 

The ascetics of his time did not practise absolute poverty. 
Monasteries were not yet in existence, so that every Christian 
had to provide for his own necessities. Origen insists on the true 
ascetic renouncing all superfluities, quoting the words of Christ.13? 
He extols on page after page the virtue of poverty, calling it “a 
true holocaust upon the altar of the Lord.” The goods of eternal 
life will compensate for the loss of present possessions.1%* 

Origen’s whole life proves the important place of mortification 
in asceticism, although he alludes to it directly in but few passages. 
Mortification is really an imitation of the Passion of Christ, and 
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a means of purification for the soul which consecrates itself entirely 
to God. It is a preservative of chastity, and helps the Christian 
especially in the study of the Holy Scriptures. He recommends 
abstinence, meditation, prayer, vigils, and fasting as various means 
of mastering the lower nature.'** 

Contemplation in his eyes is the height of perfection. It 
separates the ascetic from everything earthly and material, and 
makes him think only of God. The true ascetic must live in the 
world, but just as much apart from it as if he were living in the 
desert. Outside of the demands of apostolic zeal, he should not 
engage in worldly affairs. He should imitate the Savior, Who 
loved to retire frequently apart from His disciples. 

In his commentary on St. Matthew,'** Origen expresses his 
desire that the ascetics live the common life, but there is no proof 
.that this desire of his was realized in his lifetime. We know from 
Eusebius that a few years later, after the persecution of Diocletian, 
Peter, Bishop of Alexandria, passed the remainder of his life in 
ascetic practices in common with others.1*® Paul of Thebes, An- 
thony, and Hilarion were contemporaries or even predecessors of 
Bishop Peter of Alexandria. 

The Epistole ad Virgines is the first document in ecclesiastical 
literature that treats ex professo of the ascetic life. It was written 
originally in Greek in the first decade of the third century.1%7 
The critics assign it to a Christian of Egypt, and say that it was 
addressed to the ascetics of Syria or Palestine. The writer praises 
virginity as “the blessed seed of God, the royal priesthood, the 
holy nation, and the people of God.” The ascetic must have in 
view his own sanctification, and follow Jesus Christ as his model. 
He must practise an apostolate both of prayer and of action. He 
must not only preach the Gospel from city to city, but visit the 
orphans and widows, exorcize the possessed, and care for the sick. 
He still lives like other Christians in the cities and villages, but he is 
always known as an ascetic; in his journeyings he must stay with 
the ascetics of the town. The Subintroducte are mentioned more 
than once, and clearly mark the tendency towards community life. 
Poverty and mortifications of various sorts are strongly recom- 
mended. Certain abuses are mentioned, such as the sins of vanity, 
idleness, avarice, and immorality. 


In Matt. iii, 171; De Prin., xxi., 327; in Matt. iii, 238; Hom. xiii. in Ex. 
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Our last witness is Bishop Methodius of Olympia in Lycia. 
His Convivium gives us a picture of asceticism in Asia Minor, 
which is strikingly like conditions in Carthage a few years before. 
The development of asceticism in Asia Minor and Africa is not 
quite so advanced as in Egypt and the Orient. 

The Abbé Martinez concludes this detailed account of the 
asceticism of the first three centuries by showing how naturally 
monasticism arose from asceticism. It is true that both institutions 
coexisted for many years, but gradually asceticism disappeared, 
being absorbed by monasticism and the Benedictine Order.18* A 
few words on the causes that led to the great development of 
monasticism conclude this most interesting and scholarly volume. 


4%Duchesne, Hist. Anc. de Eglise, ii. p. 520. 





IN SPIRIT AND IN TRUTH. 
BY FRANCIS P. DONNELLY, S.J. 


Not where His stars are spilt as golden dust, 
Not in the stately march from hour to hour 
Of myriad suns, nor where the dark clouds lower, 
Masking the flash, the peal, the storm’s swift gust, 
Nor on great seas, nor where land’s quaking crust 
Spurts lava and spouts death in ashy shower, 
Not there alone, in His gigantic power, 
Do we revere the God in Whom we trust; 
Nay, He is God of fruits and sunlit day, 
God of the flowers and clasping hands of earth, 
Who moulds the marvels of a mother’s heart. 
Yet, Love all beauteous, in created clay 
Thou couldst not set a semblance of Thy worth, 
Only a silhouette of what Thou art. 





ETHNOLOGY AND MISSIONARY WORK. 


A CONGRESS AT LOUVAIN. 
BY C. C. MARTINDALE, S.J. 


SQQ|HE Reverend T. J. Hardy, in a brilliant book, written 

Tk from the Anglican standpoint upon The Religious 

aM] Instinct, has lately said: “It is extraordinary to 

find a great missionary body like the Church of 

England apparently so indifferent to the assistance 

of | science in the understanding of other religions. In 1892 the 
late Professor Max Miiller made an urgent appeal for the study 
of comparative religion in missionary colleges, and Professor Tylor 
(Primitive Culture, i., 24) anticipates a time ‘when it will be 
thought as unreasonable for a scientific student of theology not to 
have a competent acquaintance with the principles of the religions of 
the lower races, as for a physiologist to look with the contempt of 
fifty years ago on evidence derived from the lower forms of life.’ 
Where, in the present day, are the fruits of such appeals as these? ”’ 

Of course nothing is further from my intention than to make 
Professor Tylor’s sentiments my own, tels-quels, for a Catholic 
would probably differ from that great man in his view of what 
was required in a student of theology, and even of what theology 
is or should be. Still less, presumably, would the assumptions 
underlying Professor Tylor’s words be those of a Catholic theo- 
logian, for they appear to imply that the relation between spiritual 
and biological processes is more than analogical, thereby losing the 
proper amount of distinction between the natural and supernatural, 
and effacing the role in history, as Catholics perceive it, of revela- 
tion. 

There is one element, however, in Professor Tylor’s ideal, with 
which we are unreservedly in sympathy, and that is, that it is utterly 
impossible for anyone whose perceptions are, even humanly speak- 
ing, at all refined, to look with contempt upon the so-called “ lower 
forms” of anything. Only the shoddy-minded are contemptuous. 
It is not the genuine aristocrat who hustles his inferiors, and shows 
off his muscles (as Aristotle puts it) against a weakling. Is it 
not of Arthur’s knights that Tennyson tells us, that among them 
—the flower of manhood as they were—scorn at any rate was not 
permitted? Only in the deformed, crippled or undeveloped, scorn 
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was tolerated as part of his infirmity. Therefore with human 
modesty we will approach our “lower” races and their strange 
religious rites and aspirations, knowing ourselves of one poor 
clay with them; and with a divine reverence no less, knowing that 
they, with ourselves, are sons of one Father, and have a like voca- 
tion to which we have no better claim than they. Indeed the 
Christian, in view of his own conduct in a world lit up for him by 
the great light of Christ, must more than anybody order himself 
lowly and reverently to his fellows from twilit pagandom, 

Studiously the humbler for that pride, 

Professedly the faultier that he knows 

God’s secret. 

There remains, however, Professor Max Miiller’s prayer that 
missionary colleges should loyally undertake the study of the re- 
ligious assets of those races they propose to evangelize, before ac- 
tually addressing themselves to them. Here, as everywhere, sym- 
pathy is the needful preliminary of success. Sheer destruction is 
wanton and wicked. If you are not going to give to a native the 
true worship of the true God, do not take from him what frag- 
mentary and inadequate stimulus he may have towards an ethic 
and worship of whatever kind. Doubtless there are worships which 
are cruel and obscene. To eliminate these would seem an act of 
civilization and of piety. Yet let us beware. The harvest is not 
yet. We, alas, are not the Angels whom alone our Lord, in His 
parable, deemed capable of separating the tares from the wheat. 
I here preach no programme, nor construct any theory of action. 
Only let us be careful and not headlong. From Egypt and 
Algeria, from Turkey, Persia, Ceylon, China, and India, I have 
received the assurances of careful men—oh, not by any manner 
of means all of them “ paid emissaries of the pagan English gov- 
ernment,” nor even laymen, but priests and students of long expe- 
rience—that the convert may be in a hundred ways less satisfactory 
than the heathen; the shock which destroyed his innate, historic 
belief may well have weakened the whole vitality of his religious 
instinct; and in how high a percentage of cases do our large 
mixed colleges supply to the native a European culture without any 
Catholic coefficient, so that he is left an agnostic at heart, 
a hypocrite in action, when indeed he does not flaunt his contempt 
for traditional creed and code as part of his educational acquire- 
ment and emancipation. I repeat, I make here no suggestions; few 
(I would like to think) are more devoted to the ideal foreign 
mission than I am; yet I believe, with conviction, that to tamper 
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with the human soul, even for good, is always and everywhere 
a terrific responsibility. 

Whatever be the value of these general considerations, whole- 
hearted delight is being felt by everybody, missionary and student 
alike, in the steady growth and success of the “Week” at 
Louvain, devoted to the study of religious ethnology. It 
will be remembered that three years ago a kind of preliminary 
conference of forty Catholic savants, under the presidency of 
Monsignor A. Leroy, Bishop of Alinda, and Superior General of 
the Congregation of the Holy Ghost, was arranged at Louvain, 
largely under the impetus given by the Rev. Father Schmidt, S.V.D., 
editor of the international review, Anthropos, and by the Rev. 
F. Bouvier, S.J., the Professor of Apologetics at Hastings in Eng- 
land. At once a divergent tendency manifested itself, which, how- 
ever, ultimately contributed to the extension and further efficient 
work of the “Week” of ethnological conferences. Father Bouvier’s 
idea was perhaps the larger in its scope, for he wished to see 
some sort of regular summer school established, in which all ques- 
tions relating to Comparative Religion, or shall I say the History of 
Religions, should be discussed. Father Schmidt, on the other 
hand, thought that more solid and immediately fruitful work could 
be done if the subject matter were more frankly circumscribed 
within the ethnological area, and if research into the religious, 
social, moral, and artistic habits of savages or of races, as they 
are called, of “lower” civilization was regarded as the immediate 
and paramount concern of these gatherings. 

In the end, neither section of research was excluded; a certain 
predominance was assured to the missionary aspect of the “Week,” 
which by now was definitely outlined, by the adoption of the name 
Semaine d’Ethnologie Religiouse—sanctioned (I believe), if not 
actually suggested, by very high authority indeed. Anyhow, Rome 
now cordially welcomed the new enterprise; His Eminence Car- 
dinal Mercier flung over it the sweep of his scarlet robe, and has 
been one of its loyalist supporters; Monsignor Ladeuze, Rector 
Magnificus of Louvain University, offered to these gatherings, from 
the very first, a hospitality thoroughly in keeping with his title. 
Later on the “ Week” hopes to become migratory, and to settle in 
other towns of German or French speech for its scene of operation; 
and why not, we dare to ask, Oxford some day, Liverpool, or 
London? Why not the Georgetown University, or some other 
Catholic centre of that land which includes in itself so many of the 
mission fields whence come so much evidence and such expert 
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missionaries? But I will at once describe—in no minute detail, 
but undertaking its general characteristics and its wpshot—the 
“Week ”’ held a few months ago in Belgium. 

Nothing, to begin with, was more picturesque than the parti- 
colored crowd of clerics who attended the meetings in the gray old 
Belgian town. Each wore his religious or his academic costume, 
and these were of the most varied description. Running my eye 
rapidly down the list of those present at the meeting of 1913, I 
recall delegates from the Congo (as is natural) in considerable 
numbers; missionaries, too, from Shanghai, the Madura Mis- 
sion, Montreal, Warsaw, Madagascar, Bombay, New Pomerania, 
the Marshall Islands, Algeria, Batticaloa, Mongolia, while nearly 
every European country is represented; England, alas, having sent 
too few members in proportion to her Catholic spirit of enterprise 
and her interest in foreign missions. 

Delightful, too, it was to see the intentness with which the 
courses of lectures were followed—papers fluttered, pens scratched, 
notes were eagerly taken. All those present had in one way or 
another the foundation of theology, and general knowledge neces- 
sary to prevent the discourses being mere popular harangues. Per- 
sonal experience or personal research, or, best of all, these two in 
combination, were the passports readily offered by those who occu- 
pied the benches no less than by the speakers. There was, no need, 
then, to tune the discourse to unaccustomed ears; to modify this, 
omit that; orthodoxy and open-mindedness could alike be relied 
upon, and keen interest could be assumed. What moral atmosphere 
more delightful could be imagined for a Catholic theologian and 
scientific speaker? Indeed, so hot was the enthusiasm that it was 
agreed, at least by the Frenchmen present, that more must be done, 
at future ‘“ Weeks,” to mitigate the strenuous observances of these 
days. No doubt, even as it is, a merciful disposition of the pro- 
gramme allots the last hour of each day’s work to a “ practical ” 
conference, in which not theory, statistics, or arguments are offered, 
but objective considerations based upon the immediate and first- 
hand experience of the lecturer, helped out by all manner of material 

exhibits, such as sketches, photographs, clothing, weapons, native 
art, idols, and the like. I remember on another occasion seeing 
a lecturer so eager to impress the imagination of his audience, that 
he spoke for an hour in a heated European room dressed in the 
Alaskan winter furs which he used in that terrible climate. Noth- 
ing quite so heroic was volunteered by the evening speakers at 
Louvain, still their talks were definitely a recreative item, and so 
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was the visit to the Museum of Tervueren, with which the first | 
part of the “ Week” concluded. This was ample relaxation for 
the indefatigable enthusiasm of the Germans, Poles, Austrians, 
Hungarians, and Russians. “Give us time for one pipe!” they 
begged, “ between the lectures, and then go on all day, if you like, 
and all night too.” As a matter of fact, five hours daily in the 
lecture-room was what was asked of delegates. 

In every “ Week” a concrete topic, and another more gen- 
eral and abstract, are proposed for discussion. In 1915, China and 
Japan will be discussed. This year Islam was dealt with almost from 
every conceivable point of view. After all what European country 
can disinterest itself from the terrific problem of Mohammedanism? 
For only ignorance—not so much of the theory of Islam, as of 
Islam as an active factor in Morocco, Algiers, Tangier, the Tripoli 
district, Egypt. and inland towards the Sahara; and again in the 
near East, European or Asiatic, in the vast Indian Empire, in the 
invaded districts of China, and further still—can condemn this 
system of ethics, worship, and philosophy as root and branch bad, 
and fit to be abolished even if never replaced. The missionaries who 
spoke did not think this, and the speaker on the mystic, Al Ghazzati, 
Dom Miguel Asin Y Palacios, was far from thinking so either. 
The personality and doctrine of the prophet, and his historical 
background, were vigorously discussed by Dr. E. Power of Beirut. 
Mohammedanism in French Indo China, in northern Africa, in 
negro Africa, and again in India (three lectures) was put before 
European eyes in a concentrated light rarely, I imagine, so thor- 
oughly focussed and of so pure a ray. The Mongolian Lamas, 
Buddhism, and some Pomeranian religious rites, were also spoken 
of in this part of the “ Week,” which dealt, as you perceive, with 
existing worships; but the point to be driven home is this, that 
here we now have in Europe a group of experts such as exists 
nowhere among the “savants de cabinets et historiens en pantoufles,” 
as M. Th. Van Tichelen wittily put it in a Belgian journal—for 
these are men of personal experience who balance every grain of 
theory with a mighty weight of fact, and to whose vital interest it 
is that they should be accurate. These experts focus, as I said, the 
rays of light they bring upon one given object, till it stands out in 
utterly manifested detail. At the great International Congresses 
for the study of the History of Religions, as they have been wit- 
nessed by us at Oxford and elsewhere, nothing of this sort hap- 
pens; and theorists theorize about a hundred different subjects, 
and, as all unprejudiced observers confess, as they leave the result 
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is Babel. Still more confusing in these non-Catholic congresses, 
than their lack of variety of topic, was their complete lack of 
method. 

What is so deplorable, in this matter of the study of religions, 
is that practically each individual student starts with first principles 
of his own, often but half-guessed even by himself, unclarified, 
uncodified, and sometimes intrinsically contradictory. Everybody 
must have first principles, of course, and nobody objects to a theo- 
rist starting from whatever first principles he may choose, provided 
always he is quite clear about them himself, and makes them quite 
clear to his listeners. In one or two cases, a man like M. Salomon 
Reinach is compelled by his lucid and logical soul to make his first 
principles perfectly plain to the ordinary listener, and sometimes, 
as in his case, that suffices, almost of itself, to discredit them. 
Thus when he tells students that they are “ bound ” to fill up gaps 
in the evidence for what concerns one race or age by evidence trans- 
ported from another race or age assumed to be at a similar plane 
in an evolutionary scale, the student protests, and says he is bound 
to nothing of the sort, and that at least half a dozen pure assump- 
tions are being thrust upon him as ascertained facts, which carry 
with their certainty an obligation. M. Foucart, M. Toutain, and 
others manfully resisted this injunction of M. Reinach’s, and started, 
themselves, for quite different and much sounder principles. The 
point is, that while all hypotheses are permissible as such, they be- 
come noxious directly their true character is forgotten, and they 
are held to be the expression of a law which must control the facts. 
It is when that happens that we see facts twisted, supplemented, 
eliminated, and invented to suit the tyranny of the hypothesis. 

Now this question of method, of which it may be said that 
the non-Catholic congresses scarcely dared to approach, and 
that when they did it was relegated to an insignificant place and 
poorly treated, was in the forefront of the Louvain conferences, 
where after all the speakers had been trained in the logical ordering 
of their thoughts by the priceless years spent upon the study of 
scholastic philosophy. It was, need I say, Father Schmidt who 
most authoritatively tackled this problem, and opened the first 
session of the “ Week,” unless I am mistaken, with a magnificent 
conspectus of the various methods which had hitherto been adopted 
in the formation of ethnological science. He followed this review 
by an exposition of his own method, of which this is not the place 
to speak in detail. It is generally known, I may briefly recall, 

as the cyclo system, and is, roughly speaking, non-evolutionary in 
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the rigid and academic style of its predecessors. Little known in 
England, it is gaining wide fame on the Continent, and museums are 
being arranged in accordance with its interpretation of the evidence. 
Father Hestermann followed up his chief’s discourse with a further 
application of the system in a circumscribed area. I would em- 
phasize these contributions to methodology, as displaying, to all who 
will observe it, the fact that the formation of hypothesis is not 
forbidden to Catholics. 

The application of this hypothesis to the observed facts, or 
rather the observation that it spontaneously emerges from groups 
of given facts, was carried further by Father Schmidt, who spoke 
with authority on Astral Mythology in general, and on that of the 
Australians in particular, while closely connected with this were 
the more directly objective lectures upon Mexican astral mythology 
and calendar, and one, by the Abbot of Farnborough, Dom Cabrol, 
on the influence of paganism at Rome, from the fourth to the 
seventh centuries, on the Christian calendar. 

Complementary to this was the study of opposing systems. 
Dr. Frazer and Professor Burkheim were here severely handled. 
Father Bouvier, one of the co-founders of the “ Week,” wrote an 
extraordinary learned paper on Totemism, which as a master-key 
for the unlocking of every lock, is being found yearly less service- 
able. Animism, magic, and fetichism were in turn examined. 

I hope I am not rash in saying that on this austere concentra- 
tion upon methodology, the Catholic “ Week” is giving an object 
lesson to its forerunners and rivals of no slight value. We leave 
the perusal of its records, convinced that at last we may be destined 
to get somewhere. We are learning how to walk, and we see, at any 
rate, that a number of roads which once beckoned to us, won’t do. 
We are the more likely, pro tanto, some day to achieve our goal. 

Nobody nowadays of any serious importance treats these 
studies as, if not intrinsically unorthodox, at least savoring of heter- 
odoxy. There was a time when they were in bad odor, partly 
owing to a few unlucky adventures; partly because the experts of 
the time were non-Catholics; chiefly because the critics of “ com- 
parative religion” (to use that hideous and inexpressive label) 
held omne ignotum pro malefico. Father H. Finaro, whose work in 
two great French dictionaries now appearing is well known, traced 
with a sure touch the history of the Church’s attitude towards the 
study of religions from antiquity to the nineteenth century; the psy- 
chological approach to this complex topic was admirably dealt with 
by a Dominican, Father de Munnynck, and by M. de Grandmaison, 
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editor of the Etudes. The relations of religion to ethics and 
sociology, and to mysticism were also evaluated, and the part to be 
permitted to sheer phonetics—the objective study of religions—was 
also discussed. 

That we have not, as a body, been long ago awake to the im- 
portance of this enterprise, is profoundly regrettable. In Belgium 
it is satisfactory to learn that “as to the thinking public, we may rest 
assured that the ‘Week’ will concentrate its attention on problems 
peculiar to the history of religions. Sometime ago, one of the 
pioneers of this science in our country, M. Jean Capart, went to 
work in this very place to shake the general public out of its torpor. 
He is convinced that this apathy is now definitely vanquished, and 
that in the future it will be precisely and preéminently the Catholic 
public which will interest itself in this line of research.” 

Undoubtedly the famotis Egyptologist of Liége is correct. 
For of course it is to his Catholic public he refers when he speaks 
of apathy. Elsewhere interest had long and often disastrously been 
active. To-day we are as keen as anybody. He speaks for Bel- 
gium; but Father Schmidt comes from Austria; France shared 
nobly in the initiation of the work; Holland was splendidly repre- 
‘sented. In England the phenomenal sale of so modest a publication 
as the five Catholic Truth Society volumes on the History of Re- 
ligions, proves how keen an interest is taken by those who, not long 
since, were considered impermeable by ideas in this most actual of 
subjects. We may, therefore, confidently hope from this great 
enterprise, not only learned monographs, special articles, and even 
magisterial volumes, not only a new fellowship and unanimity 
among experts, and a more general circulation of knowledge, 
but a stronger and richer apologetic, and a popular apologetic too, 
simple in style, without fanfaronade, flimsy talk, rickety argu- 
ments or personal abuse. Finally, and above all, a fuller apprecia- 
tion that our Divine Lord is, as the ““Week’s” motto recalls, “ The 
Light of the World,” and that His Heart, which Its badge por- 
trays, yearns in love for the scattered millions of our race who 
as yet have no explicit knowledge of His Name. From the East 
and from the West, from the North and from the South, we may 
see them trooping, destined to sit down, when once they under- 
stand our invitation, at the marriage supper. And from Louvain 
we not only learn the better how to speak to them, but to long the 
more ardently to do so. 








THE CURSE OF CASTLE EAGLE. 
BY KATHARINE TYNAN. 
CHAPTER XIX. 

A NEW ACQUAINTANCE. 


aD be inclined myself,” said Algy Rosse, “to catch an 

Earl of Turloughmore and shut him up and make him 

die in his bed. That would put an end to the curse.” 

“So it would,” said Meg, laughing. She found 

that Algy Rosse often made her laugh, took her out of 

herself into a certain impersonal pleasure and amuse- 

ment. He was so neat, so clean, so shining; everything that belonged 
to him was so fresh and dainty. 

They had modest picnics and little outings of one sort or another, 
but kept exclusively to themselves now that Miss Trant had come. 
Sometimes Lady Turloughmore joined the party; sometimes she let the 
young people go off together. She was preoccupied with old Julia, 
who had taken a chill and set up bad bronchitis. She was always at the 
old woman’s beck and call, as though, said Kate, bitterly, there were 
not enough servants to wait on the old bag of bones, who never had 
a word of thanks for anybody, and was always ramblin’ on about what 
girls were like when she was young, and the dirty, idle, careless ways 
they had contracted now that she was old. Kate should know how 
aggravating Julia was, since she had the attendance on the sick room, 
and was assiduous in her care of the patient for all her grumbling. 

Miss Trant’s beauty had been something of a shock to poor Meg 
at first sight. She was so tall; her eyes were so beautiful; her 
voice was music itself; she had such an exquisite caressing way of 
looking at those she liked. She was beautifully although quietly 
dressed; above all she was simple. Her maid behaved as a much 
more important person, and with her English accent and her airs and 
graces picked up in Paris, to say nothing of a Parisian elegance in 
her garments, she fluttered the hearts of the men servants; setting 
the maids to indignant sniffs and wonderings as to what the world 
was coming to at all and the foolishness of men, and what they 
could see in that “gazabo” to be following her about. 

Miss Trant increased the brightness Algy had brought with him. 
She laughed at the golden youth, alternately snubbing and petting 
him. Algy declared that he could not fall in love with her—the dec- 
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laration was private, for Meg’s ear. With such beauty one always 
found coldness. 


But for loving, why you would not, Sweet, 
Though one paid you, 
Flayed you, brayed you 

In a mortar, for you could not, Sweet, 


he quoted at the top of his happy young voice, going on to declare 
that ii any girl loved him he simply could not resist her; that he was 
made like that; and looking at Meg with melting blue eyes which 
implored her to try the experiment. 

At the first sight of Miss Trant, Meg felt that her dreams were 
at an end. What man who had loved such a goddess could decline 
on Meg Hildebrand? She adored beauty, and she found Miss Trant 
dreadfully complete and satisfying. There was not a jarring note in 
her, from her golden head to her delicate feet. One could hardly 
have said if she looked more beautiful in simplicity or splendor, in 
rustling silks or the linens and muslins which Meg suspected cost as 
much as the silks, so perfect was their simplicity. 

There was a strong west wind blowing outside, and they were 
going on one of their expeditions. She put on her hat, tying it 
down with a little scarf of old lace which had belonged to her mother. 
She hardly cared that the lace became her, saying to herself that 
so she would wear it when the wrinkles came; that it would soften the 
leanness of her neck and the shadows of her cheeks, dimming the lines 
about her eyes. It was part of her pleasure in pressing her breast 
upon a thorn that made her run on to meet her age. She would not 
care how soon age came, if only luck came to the Turloughmores ; 
if she could think of those who had been good to her as happy without 
her; above all if the happiness might come about through anything 
of her doing. As though that were likely; as though anything she 
could do would lift the doom from the family. She began to see now 
why it was that Lord Erris was resigned to slipping out of life without 
handing on the burden of Biddy Pendergast’s curse, allowing his mantle 
to fall on Algy Rosse’s debonair shoulders. Algy had expressed his 
own personal contempt for the cause, with a good common sense be- 
hind the flippancy which prevented its jarring. 

Fastening the lace about her head Meg somehow let fall an old tur- 
quoise ring of two hearts joined, which had belonged to her mother. It 
rolled out of sight beneath the bed. Down went Meg on her hands and 
knees searching for it. She could find it nowhere. It must have rolled 
under the carpet somewhere. While she felt about near the wall, she 
was startled by a sound like a cough close at hand. She listened and it 
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was not repeated. It must have been fancy, she said to herself, as 
she emerged from under the bed to the empty room. Or a dog perhaps 
had made a sound outside the door which she had mistaken for a cough. 
She put the matter out of her mind, and hurried to join the others 
who were waiting for her downstairs. As she opened her door some- 
thing thumped against it. It was Prince who had been waiting pa- 
tiently for her, and was demonstrating his pleasure at her coming 
at last. 

They were to have a picnic tea on Dooras Mountain, in woods 
that enclosed a gable of an old monastery of St. Benedict. Lady Tur- 
loughmore was to have made one of the party, but she cried off at the 
last moment, and the three young people started, Meg driving the fat 
little pony, Pasha, in the old-fashioned basket-phaéton which carried 
the tea equipage, and leaving the others to follow. She had taken 
to accentuating her dependent position, somewhat to Lady Turlough- 
more’s grief and perplexity. 

They set out for Dooras Mountain and as the road was steep, 
where it began to climb Meg descended, and led the pony by the bridle. 
The other two walked with her for a time. Soon they got ahead. By 
the time she had lost a few minutes getting a stone out of Pasha’s 
shoe, an operation during which they had not discovered that she was 
not following, they had turned a corner, round a clump of bushes, 
and were lost to sight. They were wrangling—if the word were not 
too harsh a one to describe anything such gracious creatures could da: 
disagreeing, perhaps—on a question of poetry. Algy Rosse had been 
more than commonly flippant, and Miss Trant had been indignant; 
their divergence seemed to engage them as much as other people’s 
love-making, for they never looked back to discover Meg’s absence. 
She felt a little forlorn, and was sharp with herself. The Turlough- 
mores were spoiling her. She reminded herself that other employers 
would be very different. Must she fancy slights because she re- 
ceived none? : 

There was a certain glade where the blackberries grew thick in 
autumn, where there was already lavish promise of the fruit. It 
lay warm and scented on the hillside, delicious singing streamlets mak- 
ing a wet sweetness in the air of the hot day. Midway of the glade 
was a little well cool and clear, hooded with a stone arch, overhung 
by a fine chestnut tree. It was the spot on which they were to picnic. 
Arrived on the spot she found no trace of the other two. They had 
wandered away, too engrossed in their disagreement to notice that they 
were on the wrong track. She unharnessed Pasha and set him free 
to browse on the grass; then set out her tea equipage. She made 
her fire of sticks and put the kettle to boii, expecting momentarily that 
the other two would arrive. Once or twice she thought she heard 
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their voices; but though she hallooed no answer came. There was no 
sign of life beyond the grazing sheep and cattle on the sun-warmed 
hillside, and the wild life of birds and rabbits and such creatures as 
hardly disturbed the solitude. It was warm in the sun. She was 
glad they had not made the trysting-place where the abbey gable 
flung a dark shadow. 

From where she sat, dreaming, with her knees almost up to her 
chin, her hands clasping them, in the attitude of him in Rossetti’s 
poem who recognized that the wood-spurge had a cup of three, she 
could see the chimneys of Carrick through a break in the woods. Cold 
and smokeless they looked in the afternoon sunshine, while Castle 
Eagle further away was hardly visible for the silver haze which came 
up from the sea. She waited to make the tea till the others should 
arrive. The shadows grew long on the hillside while she waited; 
time passed, and of a sudden an eerie feeling began to creep over her— 
the place was so very lonely. She wondered what on earth had become 
of them. They must have missed her somehow. Perhaps they had 
gone home without her. How had they missed her? The wood was 
not so very extensive that they could have lost her easily. She began 
to feel vexed and hurt because they had not cared to discover her. 
They had forgotten. Her lip quivered at the slight, and it was really 
very lonely. 

It was almost a relief when a shock-headed, wild-looking urchin 
appeared in the glade, and began calling his cattle. Discovering her 
he forgot the cattle, and stood staring at her shyly from under his mane 
of hair, his thumb stuck childishly in his mouth. She was quite glad 
to see him or anything human. Forgetting that she might be leading 
him from the path of duty, she called him to her, and asked if he would 
like some tea. He nodded his head, never withdrawing his thumb 
from his mouth or his eyes from her face. Perhaps he was a fairy, 
she said to herself, mocking her fears. The kettle had boiled itself 
almost empty. It was half-past five o’clock, and there was not a sign 
of the truants. She began to wonder what she ought to do. How 
had they missed her? They would hardly come now. She would have 
to go home without them, else Lady Turloughmore would be alarmed. 
Perhaps they would be at home before her. She remembered now 
to have heard that the mountain woods were puzzling to those who did 
not know them well. Pooka-haunted, someone had said; and the 
pooka led the unwary queer dances sometimes over Dooras Mountain. 

She made the tea, and poured out a cup for herself and one for 
the boy; then refilled the kettle and set it again to boil in case the others 
should come after all. She took out her stores of tea cakes and bread 
and honey and jam and sandwiches, making the boy’s eyes open wide, 
with a famished delight. She cut him a great slice of bread and 
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heaped it high with honey. He almost snatched it from her, though 
he made a curtsey as he took it. He ate quickly enough, yet with a 
certain greediness, giving all his attention to it like the browsing 
cattle he was neglecting. He drank his tea in great gulps, and accepted 
the offer of a second cup with sparkling eyes, eating and drinking with 
such ecstasy of enjoyment that Meg could not but enjoy seeing him 
feast. She was glad she had brought abundance, making allowance for 
healthy appetites in the open air. She noticed pitifully that he looked 
half-fed. The face under its fell of hair was pinched: the little 
body in its rags seemed like that of a small animal within a heavy coat. 
She had a feeling that he was so light that she could lift him like 
a feather-weight. Yet the thinness was not the result of natural ill- 
health, else he would hardly have eaten so greedily. She had to check 
him at last, fearing he would over-eat himself. She wrapped the 
remnants of the feast in a paper and gave it to him; she was pretty 
sure the lost ones would not now come in time for their tea. She had 
better be going home. 
“Keep it till you are hungry again,” she said handing him the 
packet. 

The boy had not yet spoken a word. Now he jerked his finger 
downwards, pointing down the hill. 

“ She’ll take it from me,” he said. 

“Who is she?” 

“ Biddy Mulcahy. I never had enough to ate since I come to 
her from the poorhouse. She has all she can be doin’ to feed her own.” 

A nurse-child, and in a poor cabin overflowing with children, ‘as 
often happens, through somebody’s ignorance or neglect. 

“T’d better be goin’ home now wid Mr. Kelly’s cows,” he said. 
“ T’ve sixpence a week for drivin’ them up the mountain an’ home again. 
He’s a terrible cross man. He’ll hit me for delayin’; but Mrs. Kelly, 
when his back is turned, gives me a bit 0’ bread wid sugar on it.” 

“Oh, I mustn’t keep you,” said Meg. “I think I’d better be 
going myself.” 

She stood up. 

“‘ Good-bye,” she said: “I don’t know your name; but if you'll 
come to see me sometimes—to that house down there,” she indicated 
Castle Eagle in the haze, “I shall be glad. Ask for Miss Hildebrand. 
Can you remember that name? Miss Hildebrand. I'll see you have 
a good meal and something to take away with you. Lady Turlough- 
more is very kind. So good-bye, for the present.” 

“ Johnny Flynn’s my name,” said the urchin, suddenly talkative. 
“ Good-bye, Johnny Flynn. Don’t forget to ask for Miss Hilde- 


brand. I wish I could carry you down the mountain; but you must 
drive the cattle.” 
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“ They’ll go home rale aisy before me. If I was to help you ketch 
the pony it wouldn’t take me much longer.” 

From somewhere, down in the plain, there rang out the Angelus 
bell. Six o’clock. She must be home by seven. And Pasha occa- 
sionally showed a disinclination to be caught. 

“Very well, Johnny Flynn,” she said. “ You shall help me to 
catch and harness the pony, and we will go down the mountain together. 
Perhaps I could speak for you to Mr. Kelly so that he wouldn’t be 
angry.” 

, “ He'll be mad enough when he sees me comin’, for he'll think 

I’ve strayed the cows on him. But I don’t mind him hittin’'me. I 
don’t like goin’ through the wood whin the evenin’ is fallin’. It isn’t 
that I’d be mindin’ the ould monks. I’m afeard o’ fairies. The moun- 
tain is full o’ fairies, so it is.” 

Pasha was caught and harnessed with Johnny Flynn’s help. 
They started off down the mountain side at a leisurely pace, the cows 
going in front. Before them the wood hid the wide plain, which lay 
covered with a haze of heat. 

When they had left the wood behind and were descending between 
the fields of corn, Johnny Flynn pointed towards Carrick, over which 
a long flight of rooks was going in a black line. 

“T think th’ ould lady’s dead,” he said. “I brought her a hatchin’ 
o’ duck-eggs she wanted on Monday, and not a sign o’ life was there 
in the place. I wint agin yesterday, an’ the ould hins was scratchin’ 
about for what they could pick up betune the stones o’ the yard. I 
said to meself then she must be dead. I told Biddy Mulcahy an’ she 
hit me a welt, tellin’ me not to be troublin’ me foolish head over other 


people’s business.” 


CHAPTER XX. 
THE POISONED HOUSE. 


Meg heard Johnny Flynn with a horrified amazement. Monday! 
It was now Friday. They had not been thinking of Miss Roche. 
Lady Turloughmore had been engrossed with Julia’s illness.; She had 
been helping to entertain the visitors, taking all manner of small duties 
and cares off Lady Turloughmore’s shoulders. While they forgot her, 
the poor little old spinster, who somehow, despite her oddity, made 
a warm place for herself in her friends’ hearts, might have been dying 
in loneliness. Horrible! Terrors rushed over Meg’s mind in a flood. 
She remembered that Miss Roche lived utterly alone, not even a dog 
to keep her company since Ranger’s death. Supposing she had been 
taken ill suddenly? Meg’s imagination ran away with her. She 
pictured the helpless old woman lying unable to move hand or foot, 
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dying of hunger and thirst, while her friends occupied themselves after 
their fashions. It was too terrible. 

“ There’s Biddy’s cabin up the boreen,” said Johnny Flynn, indi- 
cating a boulder-like erection at the top of which seemed a heap of 
straw. “ You can be lettin’ me down now! If ye wait long enough 
yell hear me bawlin’ whin Biddy lays the stick on me for not getting 
the cows home earlier.” 

“Tell her she is not to beat you,” said Meg; “tell her I am 
coming to see her to-morrow to explain how I kept you. And listen. 
I want you to do something for me after you’ve driven home the cows.” 

“T’d do anything for you,” said Johnny fervently. “Aren’t you 
like an angel in heaven to me? I’m stronger nor I look, if it’s any- 
thing big ye want me to do.” 

“TI want you, as soon as you’ve driven the cows home, to run 
to Castle Eagle as fast as you can and leave a message for Lady Tur- 
loughmore that I’ve gone to Carrick, that if I don’t come back it means 
that Miss Roche is very ill; that the necessary things and a doctor 
are to be sent. You'll remember all that?” 

She was wishing that Lord Erris was there. She felt he would 
have known what to do. Johnny repeated the message, his eyes blink- 
ing up at her where he stood by the phaéton. 

“T’ll get off as quick as I can,” he said. ‘“ Maybe I'll be able to 
do it without Biddy ketchin’ me at all. I'll have it worse later on, 
but I don’t mind it at all, at all.” 

She drove off at as fast a pace as Pasha could compass, and a 
much faster one than he was accustomed to. However he shook his 
little head, and with a memory of his youth trotted away briskly. 
The road was all down-hili, and it was not very long before they 
arrived at the gates of Carrick. Meg found the gate half open; 
and numerous animals which she was sure did not belong to Miss 
Roche wandering about inside. Tinkers’ (7. e., gypsies) donkeys and 
goats and cattle. She knew that Miss Roche waged war on such: 
and that there was hardly a Petty Sessions held at Lahort at which she 
had not the tinkers “‘summonsed.” The open gate, the wandering rag- 
ged beasts, struck her heart with a forlorn sense of calamity. She left 
Pasha to stand, fastening up his reins, and trusting him not to wander. 
You could leave Pasha by the roadside any day of the week, and 
feel sure that he wouldn’t get into any mischief. As she looked back 
before turning the wall of the house, she saw him amicably rubbing 
noses with the “ commonality ” pony. 

She was not minded to stand at the hall door and ring. She felt 
it would be useless. She must effect an entrance some other way 
if the kitchen door was not open. As she made her way round to 
the back of the house, she noticed that the hens were wandering 
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about the shrubberies, picking up a living for themselves. The strange 
silence and desolation of it all—the walled garden which she had taken 
on her first coming for a graveyard, oppressed her with a sense of 
gloom. She found herself wishing for the society of Prince, and 
was glad of the intrusion of the tinkers’ animals, because it meant 
the tinkers themselves following at some time or another. 

The kitchen door was closed against her; but, after a search, 
she found a window which had lost its hasp, and entered by that. 
Along the dark and echoing passages, up the stairs, she went, through 
the hall, where the sun, now near its setting, made a red blotch on 
the wall, falling on the stuccoed classical head of a flying love, and 
suffusing it as though with blood. All the time she was aware of a 
strange, bitter, terrible smell in the house, indescribably evil. Above 
her stretched the hollow vastness of the house, with its interminable 
corridors and wings, all empty, all silent, not a trace of human life 
anywhere, but a strange oppressive heaviness over all. 

She went from room to room, oppressed and stifling, finding only 
a mouldy and shuttered darkness, the gaunt shapes of furniture like 
ghosts looking out of the gloom. But at last she opened a door, and 
had the sensation, though the room was as dark and mouldy-smelling 
as the others, that there was someone in the room; someone, something, 
in the bed like a catafalque which took up the centre of the floor. 
She had to make her way to one of the shuttered windows, and open 
it before she could see what else the room contained. The bars 
fell with a clang: the shutters came back: the evening light poured 
into the room. She knew without thinking of it that the room 
was full of old finery of all sorts, so that it resembled an old clothes 
shop. Open wardrobes revealed shelves and pegs crowded to their 
utmost capacity. The door was so hung with garments that its purpose 
was entirely concealed. Every chair, every table in the room—and it 
was crammed with furniture—were piled and hung with wearing ap- 
parel. Not exclusively feminine, for a pile of men’s beaver hats, 
dating from the thirties, heaped an armchair in one corner. 

She noticed these things automatically. She had gone straight 
to the bedside. It was a big bed; and there was a very small shriv- 
elled-up form lying under a heap of clothes. The face was sharply 
peaked. The skin hung loose, yet it was strained tightly back, showing 
the bones in a horrible prominence. Leaning over the piteous thing 
Meg did not need to ask what this horrible aspect meant. It meant— 
starvation. The sheer horror of it for the moment, drove out fear; 
yet fear was waiting for her, ready to rush in upon her in an over- 
whelming tide. 

She looked to right and left. Somewhere in the great, empty 
house a door slammed. The air of the room was certainly close, 
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stifling. She went to the window and unhasped it. It was not easy 
to open, and she kept looking over her shoulder towards the bed 
while she tried to do it. At last she succeeded. She lifted the window 
and it came down with a crash, the rope that hung it being broken. 
A pane smashed in the fall, and a west wind, strong and revivifying, 
rushed like a great river into the sickly poisonous atmosphere. She 
thought she heard a movement in the bed and turned about. Was it 
possible that it was not death after all? With the hope fear fled from 
her for the moment. The oppressive weight on her lungs, on her 
heart, seemed lifted by the fresh wind, by the hope. She went quickly 
to the bedside. The form was as rigid as before. She stooped to 
look into the terrible face and saw an eyelid quiver. Immediately she 
was tense, braced, alert. She wanted twenty things, if the life that was 
just lingering in the starved body was to be kept there and strengthened. 
Water: she wanted water first of all. The open mouth had a dry, 
terrible look with its cracked lips. Brandy: she wondered if she could 
find brandy; and a fire! Oh, if she only had anyone to help her! 
She did not dare leave the house in search of help lest the life should 
flicker out. How long would it be before help came? She turned 
an imploring glance towards the window. There was nothing in sight, 
except the tinkers’ beasts and Pasha, placidly grazing. 

As she turned, her foot struck something on the floor—an empty 
water-bottle lying by a broken glass. How long had they been there? 
For how long had the poor soul endured thirst as well as hunger till 
endurance came to anend. The thought of the basket in the phaéton 
came to her with an immense relief. There were supplies there beyond 
what she had given to Johnny Flynn: milk, water, she could be sure 
of; a kettle, a spirit stove and spirit, a box of matches. She ran 
through the silent house where the air was poisoned as though by death 
itself, and, since she could not unbar the front door unaided, she 
opened one of the long windows of the dining-room that gave on the 
terrace and stepped out; out into the cool, beautiful evening full of 
the west wind. Pasha was nibbling the shrubs of the lawn, and looked. 
round with a friendly recognition as she came. 

She found what she wanted in a heavy iron seat which was 
almost buried in the overgrown grass, and secured her steed. Then 
she took the basket. As she did this the sun dropped behind the 
mountains, leaving the world cold. She hurried back through the 
house of which dusk had already taken possession. The corners were 
full of shadows. The strange, heavy, bitter smell was all about her, 
She scurried along up the stairs and down the corridor to Miss Roche’s 
room. Presently, unless help came, she would have to go down into 
the lower regions in search of various things. The thought daunted 
her. How evil-smelling the house was! Again she had the sense of 
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faintness as she hurried along. She did not like to think of those 
lower regions. She paused to throw up a long window on the landing 
and let the air in. She felt no one could live long in that terrible 
foulness. 

She poured a little water into the dry, strained mouth, and could 
not be sure it was swallowed, some of it at least was returned, running 
out of the corners of the lips. She tried milk then, almost drop by 
drop, lifting the face that looked so surely a dead face on her arm. 
Brandy—if she only had brandy. She dare not give much milk lest 
that too should be spilled out. She laid the head back on its pillow 
and went down to the dining-room. She hunted frantically through 
the cupboards of the sideboard and the wall cupboards. They were 
stuffed with all manner of things which made the search more difficult, 
but there was no brandy. While she searched the room was growing 
dark. The dining-room was on the north side of the house, and the 
windows were obscured. There was yet a cold twilight outside, but the 
shadow of the mountains had darkened the western sky and made pre- 
mature night in the house, which was always dark because of its trees. 

She must search further. There might be a cellar downstairs. 
She stood at the head of the stairs hesitating. It was very dark be- 
low, and there was an evil air ascending; she was aware of a curious 
rustling going on down there in the darkness. After all—was it likely 
she would find brandy? The cellars would have been empty this 
many a year. She must try giving a little more milk. If that failed 
she must make a further search. She was afraid of the cellars, and 
the evil-smelling lower story from which the poison seemed to ascend. 
She went upstairs. To her immense relief the milk was retained, 
though she could detect no act of swallowing. Light, she must have 
light. The room was steadily growing darker. She must find candles 
or fuel, or something to light her before the darkness came altogether. 
She was afraid of the darkness. She must have light to. see what she 
could do for the woman, who she was convinced now had a spark of 
life in her. Would help never come? Surely Johnny could have 
reached Castle Eagle by this time? Panic seized her as she began 
to imagine the many things which might have interfered with Johnny’s 
delivery of her message. Supposing the woman who housed him 
had kept him back, not listening to his explanation! Supposing—! 

She thought she heard a low sigh from the motionless figure in the 
bed. She must have light: she must find restoratives:. she must de- 
scend to the darkness underground, if needs be, to find fuel, or she must 
go outside and find derelict wood, brambles and sticks, anything at all 

to build a fire. But before that she would take her courage in both 
hands, and explore the cellars underneath. She would never forgive 
herself if her cowardice should be the cause of losing a life. 
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Meg had need for carefulness. The box only held a few matches. 
She lamented that she had not taken a full box in the basket, and 
not one half empty. There must be light; there must be matches and 
candles and coal and wood somewhere, if only she could find them. 
Summoning up all her courage she went downstairs. Before descend- 
ing into the darkness underneath, she looked for candles in the cande- 
labra of the dining-room and found none; then in the drawing-room 
where the blinds were all down shutting out the pale sky. 

After a somewhat prolonged search she lit upon a remnant of 
candle, so small that the time it would last before it burnt out might 
be counted by minutes. She thought it would just light her through 
the cellars and kitchens, enable her with good luck to discover the 
things she wanted and get upstairs again, before it went out. She 
lit the candle end on the stairs going down to the kitchen, where there 
was hardly a glimmer of light. There seemed miles of underground 
kitchens and cellars to explore, and nothing in any of them to help her. 
All the time she felt she could hardly endure the air of the place. 
At last in the corner of a kitchen she found a little heap of dry 
twigs, some old newspapers, and a basket with a few sods of turf in it. 
Her heart lifted with the discovery. She set down her snuff of candle 
on the edge of the kitchen table, while she gathered the things together. 
Here was life, courage, safety. With a fire and light she thought 
she might even leave the sick woman while she went in search of help, 
which she felt sure now was not coming in response to her urgent 
message. What could they be thinking of her? Lady Turloughmore 
would be frightened about her absence. They would be searching for 
her everywhere while she needed the help that did not come. 

She stood up from her cramped position and reached for the 
candle. It was getting to its end. Would it last her the way up? How 
sickening the air of the place was! It made her heart beat heavily and 
her head throb with a dull feeling of congestion. She must not faint. 
If she fainted she would die. The weight of the basket dragged at her 
arm. She stumbled. Out in the passage the air was fresher. There 
must be a window open somewhere. Suddenly the scrap of candle she 
was holding sputtered and went out. She was enveloped in darkness 
or semi-darkness, and she was aware that she was afraid of the empty 
house, of the yawning cavernous kitchens and cellars on every side 
of her that were so many pits of darkness. Down fell the basket with 
a clatter. She had dropped the precious matches with the rest. She 
went fumbling about, feeling oddly faint and sick, while she reminded 
herself that she must, she must keep her wits together for the sake 
of the life that had yet to be saved upstairs. She would never forgive 
herself if through cowardice she were to fail now. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
THE WRONG MAN. 


While she groped for the matches, not finding them, she heard a 
new sound in the house—the sound of footsteps overhead. She forgot 
her search, standing bolt upright to listen. The feet came with a steady 
yet light tread across the hall above, and began ascending the stairs. 
Unhinged as her nerves were by the faint sickening smell of the house, 
she was more terrified at first by the sound than the silence. Was it a 
friend or a foe upstairs in the darkness? She found the kitchen stair- 
case after some groping and went up, letting the swing door at the top 
slam behind her. She heard its echoes reverberate through the silent 
house, and was frightened at the noise she herself had made. As she 
stood in the hall there was not a sound to be heard. Had she imagined 
the footsteps overhead? Were they living footsteps or the feet of some 
dead and gone Roche, who returned by night to the house of its earthly 
habitation? Did ghosts walk with a light, firm tread? Did a ghost 
wear boots? The fantastic questions crowded upon her. She stood 
in the outer hall looking up the staircase. Not a sound. But stay— 
someone was coming down. Oh relief! Oh joy! A voice spoke— 
Algy Rosse’s easy, pleasant voice. 

“Ts it you, you poor little thing? And are you in the dark all 
alone? What’s the matter with Miss Roche? What a pestilential 
atmosphere! Some drain must be leaking into the house! Or is it 
dead rats? or what is it?” 

He had come down the stairs. He was close to her. 

“I’ve been horribly frightened,’ she sobbed, in an ecstasy of 
relief. “It’s all right now you’ve come. I suppose the house is 
poisoned.” 

“T should just think it was. The windows are all shut, I suppose, 
and the poison has got thoroughly in. Why, you are trembling! ”— 
he slipped his arm about her, with a kind protecting pressure. 

“Don’t mind me,” she said, her teeth chattering. “I’m all right 
now you've come. I can’t find any candles, and I’ve just dropped 
the wood and coal in the passage downstairs. How dark it has 
become! I’ve been looking for brandy. It’s horrible. The poor soul 
upstairs has been almost starved to death. She is still just living, 
I think. If we only had some brandy!” 

“T’ve brought some from the village pub. I came upon your 
messenger as I was going up the mountain in search of you. I can’t 
forgive myself. There are surely fairies in that wood. I sent the 
queer boy—was he a fairy, too!—with word to Castle Eagle, and I 
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left a message at Dr. Doherty’s. He was out—with a case up the 
mountains. We shall have to do what we can without him. Now, 
about that coal. Let us break a window first so that this confounded 
stench can escape.” 

He had some difficulty in letting down the bars of the hall door, 
but he succeeded at last, and set it open. How sweet the wind was, 
smelling of dews that blew in their faces! 

“That is better,” Algy Rosse said. ‘‘ No wonder you were un- 
nerved. I should have been here with you. Now for the coal.” 

It was quite a different matter returning down the dark staircase 
with him by her side. She felt quite light-hearted, the relief was in- 
tense. They gathered the coal and wood together, their hands meeting 
over it in the darkness. She guided him upstairs, opening windows 
everywhere as they went. In the bedroom she bent to listen for any 
sign of breathing from the sick woman. She thought she felt an 
almost imperceptible breath upon her cheek. While Algy Rosse lit 
the fire, she mixed a little brandy with the milk, and as well as she 
could in the gloom she poured some into Miss Roche’s mouth; the 
wood sprang into a blaze. She thought she saw a change in the face— 
something less rigid, less terrible. Were the eyes opening? The fire- 
light was rising and falling. She thought the lids were lifted for an 
instant, but could not be sure. Algy Rosse came and held a lit match 
to look at Miss Roche. 

“ Good Lord!” he said, under his breath. 

Then unmistakably the eyes opened. She attempted speech, but 
it was incoherent. The match went out. 

“T’ll tell you what,” he said. “ Let us get her out of this. The 
whole place is poisoned. The moon is rising. I saw poor Pasha 
waiting patiently outside. The pure air of the night will do her good 
and not harm. Can you wrap her in the blankets? I can carry her 
down easily. Let us give her some more of the milk. If she’s not 
thoroughly poisoned already, she’ll recover more quickly in clean sur- 
roundings.” 

Meg was amazed at the capacity, the quick decision, the deftness 
of the golden youth, once the decision had been made. He put 
her aside quietly, gently. 

“Perhaps you don’t know that I had an invalid mother,” he 
explained, when he had carried Miss Roche in her blankets downstairs. 
“T used to do a great many things for her. She said I was betier than 
any nurse.” 

He was settling the little body as comfortably as might be in the 
phaéton, when suddenly, as it seemed, it came to life. The voice in 
which Miss Roche spoke was the merest whisper. 

“You’re not leaving—my house—open—to any rogue—or robber ?” 
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“ No, no, that’s all right,” Algy Rosse said soothingly. “ I'll shut 
the dining-room window and come out by the hall door, closing it after 
me. The house will be quite safe.” 

“ You’re hurting me—abominably—” 

“Oh, I am so sorry,” he said. “I didn’t know. What is it?” 

“ A—broken—leg—I—fell.” 

“There. You'll tell me another time. I'll try not to hurt you 
more than I can help.” 

He led the patient Pasha, while Meg sat in the phaéton, steadying 
the swathed little figure as well as she could. And so they arrived 
at Castle Eagle, just in time to intercept Lady Turloughmore as her 
carriage turned out of the gates. The doctor arrived presently and 
discovered that there was a bad fracture of one leg. He shook his 
head over it. The starvation, the poison, the fracture—“ she may have 
broken it in bed,” he said; “old bones are brittle”—were going to 
make a long job. He suggested a trained nurse. 

“ Let me,” said Meg eagerly. “I know just what todo. I nursed 
my small brother when he had a broken leg. I’m sure I could 
manage.” ° 

She carried her point. She had been feeling that she had too little 
to do, too much time for brooding and introspection. She said to 
herself that she was not cut out for a fine young lady. If the time came 
that she could leave Lady Turloughmore, she must find something to 
do in the world which would keep her incessantly occupied. 

With two invalids in the house their hands were full. Miss Trant 
and Mr. Rosse were left to entertain each other, which they did, 
so far as Meg could judge, by a succession of little quarrels, half- 
play, half in earnest. They found so many subjects on which they 
disagreed. Presently Miss Trant took her gracious presence off 
the scene. She was due in Scotland at a country-house party for the 
grouse-shooting. The tenderness of her parting with Lady Turlough- 
more was noticeable. She was to come again in the spring, when 
Lord Erris should be well again, she said, and able to entertain her. 
She ran back from the carriage to kiss Lady Turloughmore a second 
time—“ like a daughter,” said Meg to herself, “like a daughter.” 
She had teased Algy Rosse to the end, and had flung back a satirical 
speech at him as she went off, between her soft calls to Lady Tur- 
loughmore, sweet as the calls of a thrush. Algy went a day or two 
later. “No one had any time for him,” he said, with dissatisfaction, 
and his career called him. He had been quite comfortably forgetting 
his career for several weeks. Before he went he had an interview 
with Meg, the purport of which amazed her. 

“T never suspected such a thing,” she said, in answer to him when 
he said with a boyish heat and vexation that she must have known, 
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have understood, his hopes. “ How could I think that anyone would 
look at me when Miss Trant was by?” 

He flushed suddenly. 

“ Miss Trant is—there is something lacking in her which you have 
got. She is a moon-maiden, a big, beautiful, cold child.” 

Oddly Meg was nettled. She did not want to have—for Algy 
Rosse—the thing which Miss Trant had not got. 

“Don’t be vexed with me,” he said humbly. “I misunderstood, 
that’s all. Think it over, will you, till I come again?” 

Miss Roche crept back to life slowly. Despite the doctor’s fore- 
boding, the bone had knitted. There had been no serious result of the 
poisoning. Carrick was in the hands of workmen who had discovered 
dreadful things in connection with the drainage of the house, and the 
things that lay hidden in its dark corners underground. It was a 
marvel she was alive. Only her constant life out-of-doors before her 
accident had kept her in health. She occupied the room next door to 
Meg. At first Meg had slept in the room, like a nurse, to be ready 
at the first signal that she was needed. Presently the patient was doing 
so well that she had returned to her own room. September passed, and 
October came. Lord Erris was expected home some time about the 
end of October. A night came when, after Meg had seen her patient 
comfortably in bed, and was in her own room, she heard a tapping 
at her door. Opening it she saw Lady Turloughmore standing there, 
the pigeon on her shoulder. He was very often on her shoulder or 
the back of her chair. 

“May I come in, Miss Hildebrand?” 

“ Do, please, Lady Turloughmore.” 

It was the first time Lady Turloughmore had visited her like this, 
and Meg wondered what it might portend. Lady Turloughmore sat 
down in the easy chair by the fire. The pigeon hopped on to the back 
of the chair and perched there sleepily, one round eye on the fire. 

“ What beautiful thick hair you have! ” she said, stretching out her 
hand to smooth Meg’s hair. ‘ Mine used to be very thick and very 
brown. It has grown thin now and it is fast turning gray. I am going 
to put it up under a widow’s cap.” 

Meg was startled. Not knowing what to say she uttered an 
exclamation under her breath, and turned eyes of compassion on the 
delicate worn face. 

“My son must take the title,” she went on. “I would not stand 
in his way. Dr. Kellner is satisfied with his general health. He says 
there is a great improvement. If only he can walk—” 

She looked piteously at Meg. 

“Tf only he can walk!” she repeated. “ Why should he not have 
a wife and children like other men? If he would marry Eileen! She 
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has strength and courage—as I had. There is not a drop of the morbid 
or the nervous in her whole body. Why should not Ulick be happy, as 
his father and I were—and leave the future to take care of itself?” 

“Why not indeed?” said Meg; and in her passionate sympathy 
for the grief in the brave, sweet face, she felt that for a time at least 
she ardently desired that Lord Erris should be happy with Miss 
Trant. 

“You are so kind, so sympathetic,” said Lady Turloughmore. 
“ Perhaps—if Ulick was happy and did not need us, you and I might 
go away together—for a time at least—till someone claimed you.” 

She paused and looked at Meg with a meaning in her gaze before 
proceeding. 

“So you couldn’t care for Algy?” she said. “I wonder at that, 
Meg. He is really a dear boy, though there have been times when 
I’ve been unjust, hardened my heart against him because he seemed 
likely enough to sit in my son’s place. Dr. Kellner says there is no 
reason why Ulick should not be a very strong man. If only he could 
be a quite happy one! ” 

Into Meg’s mind came back Algy Rosse’s whimsical, half-serious 
speech : 

“ The only thing to do would be to catch an Earl of Turloughmore 
and shut him up, and make him die in his bed.” 

Well, she did not want the new Earl of Turloughmore to die 
before his years were accomplished. She wanted him to live and be 
happy; and for herself to go away out of his life, and all this life 
which had grown so dear to her. 

“Algy has not much money of his own,” said Lady Turloughmore, 
watching Meg’s face wistfully. “ My son, of course, makes him an 
allowance. He would increase it in the event of his marriage. If my 
son should marry he would feel he owed Algy some reparation.” 

“Mr. Rosse wouldn’t feel it,” said Meg quietly. “He wants 
Lord Erris to marry, as we all do. Please, I should love to go away 
with you, Lady Turloughmore, I should love it.” 


(TO BE CONCLUDED.) 















Rew Books. 


THE SAVIOUR’S LIFE. New York: The Paulist Press. Cloth, 

50 cents; leather, $1.00; postage, 6 cents extra. 

With an exquisite reproduction of Da Vinci’s Christ as a 
frontispiece, The Paulist Press presents us with The Saviour’s Life 
in the words of the Four Gospels. The compiler is the Paulist 
Father, Gilbert Simmons, whose perfect familiarity with all Scrip- 
ture, and especially with the New Testament, is the admiration of 
all who are favored with his friendship, as well as his deep and 
adoring reverence for the Person of our Saviour. The publishers 
have given the book an artistic form, both as to presswork and 
binding. It is a book for either the table or the pocket or the 
prie-dieu. 

The narrative of the events of our Lord’s life and the doc- 
trines He taught, is given completely and exclusively in the words 
of the Evangelists. To each event and each teaching is given a 
separate little chapter, with its own appropriate heading; and these 
headings are frequently briefi—the briefest—expositions of mean- 
ing, and in themselves are exceedingly conducive to a good grasp 
of the main purpose of our Saviour in saying or doing or suffering 
what is there recorded. Dates are in each case added; and these 
greatly help the feeling of continuity as one goes on with the holy 
pilgrimage. 

We cannot exaggerate the value of this book for practical 
devotional use. It is a handy form of earth’s most fascinating 
history, given in heaven’s own words, arranged under convenient 
heads by a master of both the learning and the piety of the Christian 
faith. In reading it one is straitened between anxiety to go on 
with the flowing stream of the divine story, and an inclination 
to stop at every turning of the leaves to dwell upon the scene, and 
ponder the words and picture the presence of the beloved Master. 

This Gospel history, arranged so conveniently and with such 
perfect taste, should be known by heart by every Christian. Boys 
and girls should receive premiums for reciting it word for word, 
and no premium so appropriate as this beautiful little volume. If 
the catechism must be learned by rote, why should not the divinely 
written Life of the Saviour? Saturate young minds with this 
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book, and Jesus Christ will be made both the antidote and correc- 
tive of that most poisonous of all influences, the unlicensed literature 
of a worldly and unclean generation. The public recitation of these 
chapters from the writings of infinite wisdom, and more than 
angelic eloquence, if made a feature of school life, will establish 
in the memory of the child a standard of truth and of nobility of 
expression as high above our literary masterpieces as heaven is 
above earth. 

We are pleased that the compiler has found use in this work of 
his heart’s love, for the version of the New Testament of the late 
Dominican, Father Spencer, which we believe to be a valuable 
help to the right use and understanding of the Scripture—a help 
by no means adequately appreciated. 


MINOR WORKS OF ST. TERESA—CONCEPTIONS OF THE 
LOVE OF GOD, EXCLAMATIONS, MAXIMS, AND POEMS. 
Translated from the Spanish by the Benedictine Nuns of Stan- 
brook. Edited, with an Introduction, by Rev. Benedict Zim- 
merman, O.C.D., with a short account of the Saint’s death 
and canonization. New York: Benziger Brothers. 

These are called minor works from the little space they 
occupy; but as a revelation of the grandeur of St. Teresa’s soul 
they are major in value, for the volume is second to none of her 
works, not even to the Autobiography. The poems, thirty-six in 
number, will probably come as a surprise to the reader, for none but 
two or three poetical pieces have been commonly known to devout 
readers, even to her devoted clients. The others have been found, 
after diligent and really age-long research, by generations of St. 
Teresa’s editors, not the least eminent among whom are Father Zim- 
merman and the Stanbrook Nuns. These poems of the great Saint 
sprang without preparation from her soul, and in every case are the 
expression of the joyful pain of a spirit wounded by the fiery dart of 
the Spouse’s love. None of them is long, some are very brief, but all 
are contagious of that same quality of love, the divine sadness of a 
soul longing for heavenly union with God. The translator has 
endeavored—not without great and patient labor and with eminent 
success—to give in English the fullness of meaning without injury 
to the exquisite poetical sentiment of the original. For most— 
for nearly all—of these pieces she is the pioneer English translator. 
And where she is not, she holds her own very well indeed, even 
if we compare her version of St. Teresa’s Song to Death to that of 
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the late Father Caswall. One and all the poems are an exceedingly 
lofty and tender expression of loyalty to the divine Spouse, and 
aspirations towards eternal union with Him. Never did St. Paul’s 
yearning words receive so adequate an amplification: “ For me to 
live is Christ, and to die is gain” (Phil. i. 21). For instance, 
the Compact: 
Now am I wholly yielded up, foregone, 
And this the pact I made, 
That the Beloved should be all mine own, 
I His alone! 


Struck by the gentle Hunter 
And overthrown 

Within the arms of love 
My soul lay prone. 


Raised to new life at last 
This contract ’tween us passed, 

That the Beloved should be all mine own, 
I His alone! 


With lance embarbed with love 


He took His aim— 
One with its Maker hence 
My soul became. 


No love but His I crave 
Since self to Him I gave, 
For the Beloved is mine own, 

I His alone! 


The poetical tone is heard and felt in the prose portions of this 
volume, destined to take its place with the other works of St. 
Teresa on a footing of equality—the Conceptions and Exclamations 
and Maxims. Better prayerful reading, apart from Holy Scripture, 
can hardly be found, especially before and after Holy Communion. 
The account of the Saint’s death is a mosaic of all the various 
narratives of the consummation of that heroic soul’s longings for 
eternal union with God. 

The feeling of life in death and death in life voiced in all these 
singularly powerful poems, is also expressed in Chapter XX XVIII. 
of the Life, section eight: 

As our Lord has been pleased to reveal heaven in some 


degree, my soul dwells upon it in thought; and it happens oc- 
casionally that they who are about me, and with whom I find 
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consolation, are those whom I know to be living in heaven, and 
that I look upon them as the only ones who are really alive; 
while those who are on earth are so dead, that the whole world 
seems unable to furnish me with companions, particularly when 
these impetuosities of love are upon me. Everything seems a 
dream, and what I see with the bodily eyes an illusion. What 
I have seen with the eyes of the soul is that which my soul 
desires; and as it finds itself far away from those things— 
that is death. 








See also Chapter XXXIX., section ten. And in many other 
parts of the Saint’s writings, notably in Relations I., 3, she attrib- 
utes her longing for death to the general influence of the new and 
extraordinary intercourse of her soul with heaven. She says that 
ever since she “became subject to these supernatural visitations 
ere she has had a great desire to be poor and lonely, and to depart 
out of this land of exile in order to see God ” (Relations VII., 20). 





THE LIFE OF BLESSED HENRY SUSO. By Himself. Trans- 
lated by Thomas Francis Knox, Priest of the Oratory, with 
an Introduction by W. R. Inge, D.D., Dean of St. Paul’s. 
London: Methuen & Co. $1.00. 


The autobiography of Blessed Henry Suso, a Dominican Friar 
(1300-1365), is one of the best known, as well as one of the most 
beautiful works of medieval mysticism. The Servitor of Divine 
Wisdom, as he calls himself, describes the extreme austerities 
he practised in order to overcome his temperament “ full of fire 
and life.” It should be noticed, however, that these macerations 
of the flesh were but a phase in the evolution of his soul towards 
the Truth, and that they were carried out under the impelling force 
of a burning devotion, and by the divine aid. God led the Servitor 
by an exceptional path. His vocation and apostolate demanded 
that his body first, and then his soul, should pass through the cruc- 
ible of suffering, so that he might win the Wisdom he longed for so 
ardently, and be able to direct others through his own experience 
along the path which leads to perfection. In fact, it is not difficult 
to trace the gradual ascent of Blessed Henry Suso’s soul towards the 
Light through the various degrees of suffering which he endured; 
his unflinching faith kept him patient and steady through trials 
which it would seem no human existence could bear. He was 
afflicted with bodily ills, mental distresses, and darkness of soul; 
VOL, XCVIII.—52 
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he was attacked with more than human wickedness by those to 
whom he had done good, and threatened with the vengeance of 
murder by men to whom he had done no harm; he was encompassed 
on every side by anguish and distress and utter desolation; and yet 
the Servitor remained steadfastly confiding in God, knowing that 
“he to whom God wishes well can be harmed by no one.” 

The tenderness of his heart for every living thing, his sensi- 
tiveness to the beauties of nature, and his ardent poetic imagination, 
should be remembered when interpreting the maxims which form 
one of the later chapters. Intellectually and theologically the teach- 
ing of the Servitor proceeds from that of Eckhart and Tauler, 
while in the higher flight of metaphysical argument he bases h 
conclusions on quotations from St. Thomas Aquinas and Dionysius) 
the Areopagite. The translator’s preface, published originally with 
Messrs. Burns & Oates’ edition in 1865, has been retained, and 
an introduction by Dr. Inge, in which a survey is made of the times 
in which Blessed Henry Suso lived. The sympathies of Dr. Inge lie 
on the historical and philosophical side of the subject, rather than 
on the purely mystical. His open antagonism to the Church, which 
alone produces and cherishes saints of the type of Blessed Henry 
Suso, seems curiously illogical to those who study mysticism both 
experimentally and theoretically from within the fold of the true 
Church. 


THE FRANCISCAN POETS IN ITALY OF THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. By Frederick Ozanam. Translated by A. E. 
Nellen and N. C. Craig. London: David Nutt. $1.50. 
Though appearing only in the first weeks of 1914, no better 

memorial of Frederick Ozanam could have been devised for his 

centenary—as far, at least, as English-speaking nations are con- 
cerned, than the issuing of a translation of his enchanting volume 
on Les Poétes Franciscains. It is indeed remarkable that with the 
extensive output during the last quarter of a century—to be pre- 
cise, ever since the publication of M. Sabatier’s epoch-making Life 
—of books dealing with the Franciscan legend, no attempt should 
have been made until now to translate into English a work which 
in France and Italy has enjoyed a high reputation both for sound 
scholarship and for a singularly refined appreciation of artistic 
values. Written years before the “cult” for things Franciscan 
had become a fashion in Europe, and when not a few essential 
sources of information were still unavailable, Ozanam’s book re- 
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mains one of the most valuable introductions we possess to a study 
of the Franciscan period. Indeed, in the face of these brilliant 
pages we can no longer flatter ourselves that it has been reserved 
for our own day to estimate the artistic significance of the Fran- 
ciscan movement in its bearings on European history. 

The translators, in their brief preface, very truly say: “ No 
other book reproduces so sincerely and truly the spirit of the Fran- 
ciscan movement, with all the glow of its religious ecstasy and all 
the charm of its innocent simplicity; no other book expounds so 
clearly the gradual evolution of that spirit, or testifies so convinc- 
ingly to its influence on all aspects of human life and art.” It is 
- amazing to reflect that work so mellow, so impregnated with under- 
standing not only of art and of history, but also of mystical the- 
ology, should have been the outcome of a few brief Italian holidays, 
necessitated by ill-health, which formed the only breaks in an excep- 
tionally arduous professorial career at the Sorbonne. In Ozanam’s 
case it was no doubt Dante who led him to the feet of St. Francis, 
for we know that his French thesis for his doctorate of literature 
treated of the Divine Comedy, and that his public defence of his 
thesis was so brilliant as to win him instant renown. And when 
we remember that the great work in defence of Catholic truth to 
which in his youth Ozanam aspired to devote the best years of his 
life, was destined never to be written—Ozanam, it will be remem- 
bered died in his forty-first year—we are all the more grateful for 
this brilliant fragment, which almost alone preserves for us the 
literary and artistic gifts which in the founder of the St. Vincent 
de Paul Conference might easily have been overlooked. Even as it 
is, in the centenary sketch, contributed by Mrs. Maxwell Scott to 
the Dublin Review (January, 1914), by some strange oversight 
no mention is made of Les Poétes Franciscains. 

After an introductory chapter tracing the development of 
popular religious poetry from the mural inscriptions with which the 
early Christians loved to decorate the interior of their churches, 
Ozanam points out how “ the poetry of the early Franciscans was 
produced at that instructive and fascinating moment when art be- 
gins to seize popular inspiration.” In point of fact it was not long 
before the birth of Francis Bernadone that the idiom of the common 
people first took on itself sufficient form to emerge as a spoken and 
written language. Songs, religious, romantic, and patriotic, were 
the common possession of the Italian people, and if the love-songs of 
the troubadours came to them from across the Alps, it was Umbria 
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that was destined to provide the breath of a purified faith which was 
to break forth in /audi and canticles composed in the new half- 
formed Italian language spoken by the peasant and the goatherd. 
The vital force of the Franciscan revival that, a century later, was 
to find a visualized expression through Giotto’s brush on the walls of 
San Francesco, already in the lifetime of Francis found a more avail- 
able outlet in hymn and verse. The Saint himself in early youth 
having been a passionate lover of all the romance and chivalry of his 
day, with its songs ever on his lips, it is little wonder that in later 
years his burning faith broke out in poems of praise and love. 
Ozanam writes some singularly attractive pages on this aspect of 
the Poverello as poet and troubadour. Of the wonderful Canticle 
of the Sun he says very truly: “It is only a cry, but it is the first 
cry of a nascent poesy which will develop and make itself heard 
through the whole world.”’ Curiously enough, however, the still 
more rapturous canticle, “Jn foco amor mi mise—Love has thrust 
me in the furnace,” of which a very beautiful translation is given, 
should have been attributed not, as here, to St. Francis, but to the 
greatest of the poets that Francis was to number among his own, 
Jacopone da Todi. 

For to Ozanam undoubtedly belongs the credit of re-discover- 
ing this long neglected poet and mystic. It is to Jacopone he de- 
votes his most illuminating chapters, Jacopone, who to outward 
appearances was the most mad and disconcerting of all those who, 
following in the footsteps of the lover of Poverty, defied the con- 
ventions of the society to which they belonged. His stormy career 
presents one of those series of astounding contrasts which the 
Middle Ages so frequently offer us: successful lawyer, penitent, 
poet, friar, excommunicate, prisoner by order of the Pope for six 
long years, and in the end a saint, beatified, if not by the Roman 
authorities, at least by the unerring veneration of the common 
people. Such was the man who, born of a noble family of Todi, 
is known only to posterity by a scornful diminutive. His radiant 
death effaced the memory of the religious dissensions in which so 
many years of his life were unhappily involved. “ There remained 
of Jacopone only the memory of his penitence, the example of the 
love of God revealed in him in the highest possible degree, and, 
lastly, his popular songs which stretched like a rainbow over the 
mountains of Umbria.” 

Jacopone stands at the very fountain-head of modern art and 
poetry. It was from him that Fra Angelico gained his most ex- 
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quisite inspirations; from him that Dante learned the marvelous 
possibilities of the half-formed Italian speech; it is—need we add— 
to him that all Christendom is indebted for the undying pathos of 
the Stabat Mater. Of his songs in the vernacular, Ozanam gives 
some examples, exquisite even in a translation, inspired by a mystical 
passion that carries all before it, by a joy the more triumphant the 
more miserable his outward condition: “O Love, divine Love! 
Why hast Thou taken possession of me?” Or again, the song with 
the refrain, “O joyous heart that sings of Love!” written under 
circumstances of peculiar depression. 

Of the essence of these /audi Ozanam gives a detailed analysis, 
pointing out how Jacopone, when he annouaced his determination 
to forsake philosophy, merely entered into the ranks of the 
mystics. But, strangely enough, besides being a mystic and 
a poet, as enamored of poverty as his master, the friar was also 
a satirist who spared the sins and weaknesses of his contemporaries 
as little as did Dante. It was this versatility of genius, combined 
with his amazing austerity of life, that gave him so great an as- 
cendency in his century. That his name should have fallen for so 
long almost wholly into oblivion is but one more example of the 
way in which, for over three hundred years, the Renaissance 
and its achievements have been allowed to crush out of men’s mem- 
ories all the glories that went before. Jacopone’s right to a resus- 
citation is surely‘as irresistible as that of the primitive painters, 
whom he forestalled by a few decades. 

It is a pleasure to testify to the scholarly care with which 
this translation has been produced. The rendering throughout is 
fluent and literary; there is almost a superabundance of notes pro- 
vided at the end of each chapter, correcting here and there attribu- 
tions which, current sixty years ago, have long been abandoned; 
also an index and a very full contents table, making the volume 
everything that the student could desire. Finally there are some 
well-selected and attractive illustrations. 


THE CATHOLIC CHURCH, THE TRUE CHURCH OF THE 
BIBLE. By Very Rev. C. J. O’Connell. St. Louis: B. 
Herder. $1.25 net. 
Dean O’Connell of Bardstown, Kentucky, has written an ex- 

cellent volume on the Scriptural basis of the chief Catholic doc- 

trines. In thirty different chapters he sets forth clearly the Biblical 
proof of the primacy, the unity of the Church, the Sacraments, the 
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invocation of the saints, indulgences, justification, etc. Priests 
will find this a most helpful book to give to inquiring “ Bible 
Christians.” 


LIFE, SCIENCE, AND ART. Being Leaves from Ernest Hello. 
Translated from the French by E. M. Walker. New York: 
Benziger Brothers. Leather, $1.00; boards, 50 cents. 


We reviewed in THE CATHOLIC WoRLD a few months ago a 
reprint of the French critic of Hello’s book Homme, which was 
first printed during the siege of Paris in 1871. In it he treated of 
Life, Science, and Art, and shows how each, rightly understood, 
is a mirror that reflects the Face of God. We are grateful to the 
translator for these brief extracts from this well-known work. 

Ernest Hello first studied for the Bar, but gave up his profes- 
sion, because his fellow barristers decided in conference that it 
was quite permissible to defend an unjust cause. He next turned 
his attention to journalism, founding, together with his friend, 
Georges Seigneur, a newspaper called Le Croisé. Ably conducted, 
it was at first successful, but came to an end after two years under 
circumstances which led to a break with his friend. He retired 
soon after (1861) to his country home at Kéroman, where he 
studied and wrote incessantly until his death in 1885. 

As a critic he was original and independent, although a bit 
oratorical and dogmatic in tone. We do not agree at all with his 
pessimistic views of his age, or his bitter denunciations of medioc- 
rity; we are always annoyed at the tone of bitterness and personal 
disappointment which loom up so largely in his pages; still withal 
we must admire his talent, his great love of truth, and his strong and 
uncompromising Catholicity. 

Many of his utterances are well worth quoting, for instance: 


To be weary of life is nothing else but to have an immense 
need of God. 

It is the crime of the age not to hate evil, but to discuss 
terms of peace with it and make it proposals. 

The gift of self is the condition of life. The more a man 
opens his heart the stronger he grows; the more he spends 
himself, the more concentrated he becomes; the more generous 
he is, the more master of himself. 

The experience of centuries teaches us that men need consol- 
ing first, instructing afterwards Begin with argument, and 
all will be sterile. Begin with love, and all will be fertile. 
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In discussion among educated people, the man who tends to 
get heated is accused of giving way to hate; he is really the 
man who loves. 

To listen to some men, one might suppose that Truth was 
our property, and that we could give it away when we liked. 

Catholicism, because it has sacrificed no dogma, has been able 
to rear, maintain, and propagate that chosen race of men which 

_ carries morality to the height of sanctity; while Protestantism, 
though forever talking of morality, has no saints, because it 
has been faithless to dogma. 

The man of the world is not afraid of doing wrong, but he is 
afraid of giving offence. In the world convention takes the 
place of harmony. 

Envy is such a strong proof of inferiority that it draws back 
before an open avowal. 


HISTORY OF THE DISCOVERY AND CONQUEST OF COSTA 
RICA. By Ricardo Fernandez Guardia. Translated by Harry 
Weston Van Dyke. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Co. 


$3.00. 

The principal source from which the author of this most fas- 
cinating history has taken his material is that treasure-house of 
the American historian—the archives of the Indies at Seville. He 
has ransacked royal decrees and orders, contracts, or capitulaciones, 
entered into with the Crown by the intrepid Conquistatores for the\ 
protection of their rights in the conquest of the new American ~ 
lands, quaintly phrased complaints from priests and friars, and a 
mass of technical legal documents. As late as thirty years ago 
the names of many of the first Spanish explorers of Costa Rica 
were unknown, and the events of the country’s past were shrouded 
in darkness. Moreover, a great deal of the history of Spanish 
discoveries has been written by ignorant and prejudiced Englishmen, 
who never could write of Spain fairly or with an open mind. As 
Mr. Van Dyke writes in his preface: “ We North Americans get 
our conceptions of the conquering Spaniard from such works as 
Kingsley’s Westward Ho, and the tales of other English romances, 
which glorify such arch-pirates as Drake, Raleigh, and Hawkins, 
and picture the work of the Conquistatores as wholly one of blood, 
rapine, and destruction, inspired by no purpose but the lust for gold. 
This is far from the truth. While some of these Spanish explorers 
were cruel and avaricious like Pedrarias, Contreras, and Gutierrez, 
the great majority obeyed the strict injunctions of the Spanish kings 
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against spoliation and inhumane treatment of the Indians. Every 
reader will be impressed by the fortitude, heroic endurance, kind- 
ness, justice, and Christian charity of such men as Gonzalez, Davila, 
Vasquez de Coronado, Rodrico Maldonado, Alonso Calero, and 
Sanchez de Badajoz. 

The author describes in detail the different Indian tribes of 
Costa Rica, their customs, their modes of dress, their continual 
feuds, and shows how the work of exploration was frequently hin- 
dered by the cruelty exercised toward them by some of the rapacious 
gold seekers. He describes all the expeditions along the coast from 
the days of Columbus in 1502, and all the expeditions into the 
interior which so often proved disastrous. 

The book rather overwhelms us with its mass of details, but 
the author has made the sixteenth century live again in his most 
interesting pages. The translation is excellent. 


SPECIAL METHODS OF INSTRUCTION. By Felix Arnold, 

Ph.D. New York: S. Mandel. $1.50. 

The majority of educational works dealing with special meth- 
ods are too general and indefinite to be of much practical use in the 
schoolroom. Dr. Arnold is so convinced of this that he goes to the 
opposite extreme, and leaves little or nothing to the initiative of the 
teacher. Knowing that the majority of children are eye-minded, 
he makes continual use throughout this volume of the visual appeal. 
He applies it in all the elementary grades to arithmetic, reading, 
language, geography, history, and science. 

Most teachers, being devoid of the artistic sense, find black- 
board work and diagraming most difficult. After consulting the 
crude maps and wondrous drawings entitled “trees, carrots, rabbits”’ 
and the like in this volume, they need no longer come to the black- 
board with fear and trepidation. They will at least realize at 
once the idea back of every illustration. 

We would call special attention to the following points in which 
Dr. Arnold improves upon his predecessors: In the chapters on 
arithmetic, he is especially good on grading, the use of the motor 
appeal for beginners, and his clear, simple, and accurate diagrams. 
We noticed in his treatment of phonics that his tongue charts and 
directions were more accurate than those usually given, as, for in- 
stance, in the Brooklyn Training School, while his complete word 
and phrase lists will certainly prove invaluable to the overworked 
teacher. Dr. Arnold rightly says (Chapter VII.) that the com- 
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position period should be used solely for the purpose of developing 
expression. The teacher is advised not to load the pupils with the 
facts they are to use, and to base the composition only on subject 
matter with which they are familiar. Under the different head- 
ings of Dramatic Impersonations, Invention and Imagination, Nar- 
ration, Description, Exposition and Letters, about two hundred and 
fifty topics are suggested for practical school work. 

In his chapter on Geography, he groups his subject matter 
under the sub-titles: I. Human Activities and Their Products; 
II. Human Habitations; III. Surface; IV. Climate and Time; 
V. Maps and Graphs; VI. Use of Textbooks. He agrees with 
most modern educators in planning the general movement of study 
from the home and the home neighborhood outward, then to the 
United States, and finally to other countries. He insists upon the 
teacher obtaining pictures which deal with the topics of instruction. 
They are urged to cut them out of old magazines and geographies, 
mount them on cardboard, and arrange them under headings like 
the topics in the term plan. These pictures should be reénforced 
with a collection of different specimens, such as woods, products, 
cereals, fibers, and the like. As a general rule, they should never 
give a lesson without using a map or a graph. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters of the entire book are 
those devoted to the study of nature, under the headings: I. Plants; 
II. Animals; III. Natural Science; IV. Man. 


THE CHURCH AND LABOR. By Rev. L. McKenna, S.J. Dub- 
lin: Office of the Irish Messenger. 35 cents. 

* Father McKenna, of Dublin, has written six excellent little 
tracts on the social question, namely: The Church and Labor, 
The Church and Working Men, The Church and Working Women, 
The Church and the Working Child, The Church and Trades- 
Unions, and The Church and Social Work. He insists throughout 
these pamphlets upon the social mission of the Church. As he 
puts it: “ The Church speaks not merely to the conscience of indi- 
viduals, but to men grouped in the societies that men form, the 
nation, the city, the family, and the association...... The object of 
the Church’s existence is to save man from the evils that afflict man’s 
soul, and, therefore, indirectly at least, from his bodily evils too, 
which drag down and destroy his soul.” As good Catholics, “ we 
should interest ourselves in the conditions of life, and in the pros- 
pects and difficulties of our poor brethren. It is more blessed to 
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prevent disease than to cure it; more blessed to give good dwellings 
to the poor than to give them hospitals for disease contracted in 
bad tenements; more blessed to help the widow rear her children 
than to place them in industrial schools; more blessed to give 
work than a dinner or two to the starving man; more blessed to 
have the young taught a trade than to secure them a job that 
will teach them nothing.” 

Father McKenna says some excellent words on the morality 
of strikes, the blessings of trade unions, the obligation of a just 
wage, the curse of the sweating system, the duty incumbent upon 
Catholics of studying Social Science and the like. 


CHART OF IRISH HISTORY. By Charles R. Arlen. Boston: 
Arlen & Co. $3.00. 


This unique chart enumerates all the chief events of Irish 
history from B. C. 1699 to 1913 A.D. The compiler quotes O’Curry 
to prove that the earliest Irish records are not so legendary as 
many imagine, although he admits that no agreement exists con- 
cerning the actual dates or length of the reigns of the early pagan 
kings. He himself follows the chronology of the annals of the 
Four Masters up to A. D. 1015. 

He divides the seven periods of Irish history as follows: 
I. Pagan Kings, B. c. 1699 to A. D. 428; II. The Saints, a. pv. 432 
to 800; III. Dominion of the Dane, 800 to 1152; IV. Anglo- 
Roman Lordship, 1154 to 1542; V. Political and Religious Re- 
pression, 1542 to 1829; VI. Agitation Against the Union, 1800 
to 1858; VII. Fenian Activities, 1858 to 1870; VIII. Modern 
Times, 1870 to 1913. 

We noticed a few misprints under the dates a. D. 458, 848, 
1874, 1913. Mr. Arlen, who is a member of the Irish Text 
Society and the Irish Literary Society of London, is certainly a 
firm believer in the modern pedagogical theory of the visual appeal. 


THE OLD FRANCISCAN MISSIONS OF CALIFORNIA. By 
George Wharton James. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. $1.50. 
The California Missions, because of their picturesqueness, | 
their romantic history, and the noble deeds they have enshrined, 
are always of keen interest to an increasingly large number of 
travelers. 
This volume is an honest and simple attempt to meet a real 
and popular demand for an unpretentious work that will give the 
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ordinary tourist and reader enough of the history of the Missions to 
make a visit to them of added interest, and to link their history with 
that of the other missions founded elsewhere in the country during 
the same or prior epochs of mission activity. The copious illus- 
trations, all from photographs especially taken, are very artistic. 
The last chapter, How to Reach the Missions, will serve as a 
practical guide to the tourist. 









THE HOLY CHILD SEEN BY HIS SAINTS. By Margaret Ken- 
nedy. New York: Benziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 

Miss Kennedy is a born story teller for children. She relates 
in a most fascinating manner a number of stories and legends 
which tell of the appearances of the Infant Jesus to Saints like 
St. Christopher, St. Catherine of Alexandria, St. Paula, St. An- 
thony of Padua, St. Bernard, St. Juliana, and St. Teresa. We 
know of no better book to put in the hands of a Catholic boy or girl 
of ten or twelve years of age. 













THE WESTMINSTER HYMNAL. Edited by Richard R. Terry. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. $1.25 net. 

As the editor tells us in his preface, this collection of hymns 
contains a large number of entirely new tunes, and a considerable 
quantity of older ones in use among Catholics on the Continent, 
which after the test of centuries are still popular. Many other 
Catholic tunes, hitherto existing solely in Protestant hymnals, have 
been restored in the present volume to the worship of the Catholic 
Church. Many popular tunes of little musical worth have been re- 
tained, because they have been so long in use both in England and 
America. Alternative tunes have been provided for most of them, 
so that those who find fault with them on artistic ground may have 
no reason to complain. Variations in many of the hymns have been 
reduced to uniformity by giving the tune as the composer originally 
wrote it, or, where this was not ascertainable, by reverting to the 
earliest form of the melody. The keys chosen have been those which 
secured the requisite brightness, while at the same time they placed 
the tune within the range of the average singer in the congregation. 

The plain chant melodies in this book have been taken from the 
Vatican Graduale, or from the Solesmes Antiphoner. On the vexed 
question of plain chant accompaniments, the editor tells us he has 
kept in view four points: simplicity, directness, due regard to the 
accentuation of the words, and strict adherence to the mode in 
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which the melody was written. We were sorry to notice his mod- 
ernization of the Creator alme siderum (No. 2), and his assigning 
the Protestant “Old Hundreth” to the Christmas hymn, “ Jesu, 
Redeemer of the World” (No. 15). Many of the melodies con- 
tributed by Mr. Terry himself are excellent, although some critics 
are inclined to think the number—forty-eight—excessive. On the 
whole it is one of the best hymnals we possess. 


ENGLAND AND THE SACRED HEART. By Rev. G. E. Price. 
New York: Benziger Brothers. 90 cents net. 


Father Price writes a brief historical sketch of the introduc- 
tion into England of the devotion to the Sacred Heart. Father 
Colombiére, the spiritual director of Blessed Margaret Mary, came 
to England in October, 1676, as confessor to the Duchess of York, 
Mary of Modena, afterwards Queen. During his two years stay 
in London, we know that he frequently preached on this devotion 
in the Chapel Royal, and, through his influence, Queen Mary, a few 
years after his banishment, was led to address the first petition 
to the Holy See asking for the institution of the Feast of the 
Sacred Heart. We hear nothing of this devotion again until the 
time of Bishop Milner. He strongly advocated it as a corrective 
of the evil influence of Jansenism, and of the un-Catholic spirit that 
dominated many of the English Catholics of his day. Although 
the author quotes The Eve of Catholic Emancipation, he makes 
no mention of the faults and weaknesses of Bishop Milner, so 
well brought out in the objective history of Monsignor Ward. 
Bishop Milner possessed great qualities, but he was not the saint 
that Father Price pictures him. 


SELECTED POEMS. By John Boyle O’Reilly. New York: P. 

J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.35, postpaid. 

Every man with Irish blood in his veins will read with intense 
pleasure these old familiar poems of John Boyle O’Reilly. He is 
at his best when telling a story like The Amber Whale, or when his 
theme is Irish patriotism. A patriot himself, who had suffered im- 
prisonment at the hands of the English government, he certainly 
had no love for the English Tory. We all remember the lines: 


Patrician, aristocrat, Tory—whatever his age or name, 

To the people’s rights and liberties, a traitor ever the same. 

The natural crowd is a mob to him, their prayer a vulgar rhyme; 
The freeman’s speech is sedition, and the patriot’s deed a crime. 
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Wherever the race, the law, the land, wherever the time or throne, 
The Tory is always a traitor to every class but his own. 


O’Reilly’s great love for Ireland breathes in every line of The 
Exile of the Gael, and The Priests of Ireland. The latter poem was 
written apropos of the declaration of the bishop and priests of the 
diocese of Cloyne in 1873 on the Home Rule question. The last 
verse runs as follows: 

Priest to priest to sound the summons, and the answer, man to man, 

With the people round the standard, and the prelates in the van. 
Let the heart of Ireland’s hoping keep this golden rule of Cloyne, 
Till the Orange fade from Derry,and the shadow from the Boyne. 
Let the words be carried outward till the farthest lands they reach: 
“ After Christ, their country’s freedom do the Irish prelates preach.” 


ON A HILL, A ROMANCE OF SACRIFICE. By F. M. Capes. 

New York: Benziger Brothers. 50 cents net. 

Diana Merton, the artist-heroine of this rather dull and com- 
monplace story, on an outing at Hampton Court, falls in love at 
first sight with Stephen Egerton. But once she discovers that ker 
friend Maud Sanford had a love affair with him a few years before, 
she nobly retires from the field just as he is on the verge of a 
proposal, and skillfully arranges a match between her two friends. 
Of course, they never realize the sacrifice she has made for their 
sakes, and they live forever after in perfect happiness and content. 
A tale of sacrifice indeed, but most inmprobable. 





CHIPPEWA MUSIC. By Frances Densmore. Smithsonian In- 
stitution. Bureau of American Ethnology. Bulletin 53. 
Washington, D. C.: Government Printing Office. 

Frances Densmore discusses in a most entertaining fashion 
Chippewa music in its relation to tribal life, and gives us a melodic 
and rhythmic analysis of all the leading classes of Chippewa songs. 
This collection includes the Grand Medicine Song, Dream-Songs, 
War-songs, Love-songs, Dance-songs, Songs of the Moccasin Game, 
and songs connected with gifts. They were collected with great ac- 
curacy from the Indians on the chief Chippewa reservations in 
Minnesota, and on the Lac du Flambeau Reservation in Wisconsin. 
The excellent illustrations for which the Smithsonian Institution 
is famous, add much to the interest of the book. American com- 
posers on the lookout for new material will find this volume of 
great value. 
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BY THE BLUE RIVER. By T. Clark. New York: Benziger 

Brothers. $1.35 net. 

The Blue River is in Algeria, and flows into the Mediterranean. 
Hither came Frances de Vernay to her childhood home, seeking 
peace and healing. She had married into the family of the Amorys, 
with whom Catholicity was as the breath of their lives. Aubrey 
Amory, the husband of Frances, the black sheep of the family, 
sacrifices wife and child to his colossal selfishness, and her fidelity 
and love, with the marvelous development of her son’s vocation, 
are well portrayed. The brooding mystery of the desert, the dark 
lonely forests, the superstition of the Arabs form a background, 
in which their ‘“ Mektoub—It is written,” is finely contrasted with 
the Christian Fiat voluntas Tua. In the solitude of their Algerian 
home they have many adventures. 

We heartily recommend the book to those seeking a good 
interesting novel. 


OLD TESTAMENT RHYMES. By Rev. Robert Hugh Benson. 

Illustrated by Gabriel Pippet. New York: Longmans, Green 

& Co. 75 cents net. 

The versatile Father Benson has written a volume of nursery 
rhymes describing for children some of the chief events in Old 
Testament history. Anything that comes from Father Benson’s 
pen is worthy, but we cannot help saying that we like Father Ben- 
son better in prose than in poetry. 


THE MORNING WATCH. The Spiritual Exercises of St.’ Igna- 
tius proposed by Father Ignatius Diertins. New York: P. J. 
Kenedy & Sons. $1.70, postpaid. 

Father Diertins was a Belgian Jesuit who died in 1700. His 
Explanations of the Exercises of his beloved father and patron have 
been translated into English by a brother Jesuit, Father Elder 
Mullan. The book contains one hundred and eighty-eight medita- 
tions, divided into four weeks, according to the plan of the Saint 
himself. It is the fruit of deep and earnest study, of a ripe ex- 
perience of fifty-six years of religious life; and what is better 
still, a faithful reproduction of spirit which characterized the author. 
This volume provides only the framework of the daily meditation 
—the preludes, points, and colloquy leaving each individual to fill 
in these for himself with thought, affection, resolve, and aspiration. 
Points are designated by capitals, which seems less of a formal 
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separation: one part glides more easily into another. The “ kin- 
dred thought ” which heads each meditation is, we think, a new 
feature that will prove welcome to many. The form is varied— 
meditation proper, application of the senses, contemplations, etc. 
Repetitions are advised, and in these every side of a subject is pre- 
sented. In fine, the meditations are short, averaging a couple of 
pages, and suitable not only to priests, religious, seminarians, but to 
those who strive to lead an earnestly devout life in the world. 


THE COMING STORM. By Francis Deming Hoyt. -New York: 

P. J. Kenedy & Sons. $1.25. 

Mr. Hoyt has written an interesting treatise against Socialism 
in the form of a novel of New York life. George Stuart, an 
amateur Socialist at Harvard, has come to New York to practise 
law. For a time he airs his views enthusiastically among his 
friends, until at last he is disillusionized by some bitter experiences 
with a band of radical dynamiters of the I. W. W. His friend, 
Alfred Drayton, by kindly argument, and the judicious loan of 
the works of Father Cathrein, Father Husslein, and Bishop Stang, 
makes him realize finally that Socialism is not the unique remedy 
for modern industrial unrest. We imagine that his love for Ger- 
trude—though she is too much in the background for a good love 
story—had a great deal to do with his seeing the errors of his ways. 
She certainly starts him on the road to the Church, and the way 
of entering it is made easy by the Superior of the Paulists, who, 
according to Drayton, is “one of the most delightful men that I 
ever met in all my life.” Of course the marriage bells ring out 
merrily at the end, but why was the Magmificat sung by the choir 
at the wedding? 


HOSE of the faithful who seek to lead prayerful lives in the 
world—and who is there who should not ?—will find great aid 

and encouragement in a small volume, entitled Thesaurus Fidelium, 
by a Carmelite Tertiary. (New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 
80 cents net.) It furnishes much in the way of wise guidance; 
helpful suggestions, particularly suited to those who entertain as- 
pirations for the conventual life, yet are prevented, through no 
fault of their own, from entering it. Selections, both in the matter 
of direction, of prayers, of aspirations, are chosen from extended 
and varied reading, that has included the best writers on spiritual 
subjects. 
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It is a thesaurus, a treasury of the prayers, experiences, read- 
ings, and books that have helped the compiler, collected and pre- 
sented here with the earnest hope that they will contribute to God’s 
glory, and help other souls desirous of increasing in His love. 
The preface is written by Monsignor Benson; and we wish the 
little volume the success it deserves. 

To one or two things we wish to take exception. “Ones” 
is not, we think, a substitute for “unites,” and to speak of our, 
Lord as “ tabernacling in our midst ” shocks our reverence. Again 
we lately read of the advice of an experienced physician, who said, 
if he could, he would never allow nerves to be mentioned in the 
house. It was, we thought, excellent advice. He also added 
that he never knew a saint to be subject to nerves. We think 
the advice, “ to confess to nerves; to acknowledge them to oneself, 
to one’s confessor and doctor and bear them in mind, in making a 
rule of life” an opening to the very easy road of self-pity, and 
a fair way of making oneself a burden to oneself, to one’s confessor, 
and to one’s doctor. Nerves have been made the excuse for more 
self-indulgence than this world dreams of. They justify the ex- 
emption of self from that severe relentless discipline, particularly 
with regard to little things, that is the first requisite for true, spirit- 
ual advancement. 

And it is a bit disconcerting, to say the least, when reading 
of the interior life, to come upon a list of physical exercises useful 
for improving the circulation and the digestion. After all if it 
is needful or advantageous for us to “ sit on ground, and draw each 
leg with both hands slowly towards body, pressing the knee as close 
to the abdomen as possible,” we would like to learn it from a manual 
of physical exercises. The interior man seeks to get away from 
the noises of the world, and hygiene and physical development are 
one of its loudest noises just now. This chapter mars the book, 
and we hope it will be omitted in a subsequent edition. 


RACTICAL MANUAL FOR THE SUPERIORS OF RE- 
LIGIOUS HOUSES, by Rev. Costanzo Frigerio, S.J., trans- 
lated from the Italian by F. Loughran. (New York: P. J. Ken- 
nedy & Sons. 40cents.) This little treatise is the fruit of a wide 
experience in the art of directing religious communities of women. 
The author has in view the work of forming a superior who, by 
means of her own union with God, by her good example, and by the 
virtues of vigilance, prudence, charity, and firmness may help her 
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subjects to progress in the spiritual life. We recommend this 
simple, devout, and common-sense manual to all religious superiors. 


a? The Chief Sufferings of Life and Their Remedies, by Abbé 

Duhaut, and translated by A. M. Buchanan (New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. $1.25 net), the author offers for our instruction 
reasons for not only willing endurance of that which we cannot 
avoid, but even a joyful acceptance of the great and small sorrows 
that beset our path. Analytical chapter headings, or an index, 
would greatly facilitate the study and use of this volume. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


L’Athéisme et L’Existence de Dieu, by Abbé E. Catteau. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 2frs. 50.) This treatise deals in a popular manner with the causes and 
consequences of atheism, and the classical proofs of the existence of God. 
There is nothing strikingly original in the author’s treatment of these two 
questions. 

La Femme Chrétienne et La Souffrance, by Abbé H. Morice. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 2frs.) The Abbé Morice in his preface says: “If there is 
one moment when the preacher of the Gospel should be silent and allow the 
Savior to speak, it is when suffering overwhelms the soul.” The Abbé, true to 
this dictum, lets the Lord Himself teach us in these papers the mystery, value, 
and purpose of suffering in the divine plan. 

Soyons Apétres, by Monseigneur J. Tissier. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 3 frs. 50.) 
This book is a reprint of twenty-four sermons published in 1901 by the Abbé 
Tissier, who is now Bishop of Chalons-sur-Marne. They are all earnest and 
eloquent appeals for a lay apostolate to combat the active anticlericalism of 
modern France. This is the thread that unites such varied subjects as the 
Social Question, the Soldiers of France, St. Anthony, and the Seven Words 
of Our Lord on the Cross. 

Introduction &@ VUnion Intime avec Dieu, by Abbé R. Dumas. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui. 3frs.) This is the third edition of the well-known commentary 
of the Abbé Dumas. The author brings out in clear relief the spiritual doctrine 
of The Imitation of Christ, one of the best books of devotional reading we 
possess outside the Sacred Scriptures. It will prove invaluable to priests who 
are called upon to direct souls, and to give retreats to religious. 

Retraites Fermées, by Abbé Henri Le Camus. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
2 frs.) The Abbé Le Camus, Director of Maison de Retraite of Our Lady of 
Good Counsel in the diocese of Arras, France, has written an excellent retreat 
manual. He describes to the most minute details—almost too minute, we think 
—the exercises of a retreat, and gives some excellent suggestions to spiritual 
directors. 

Magame de Cossé-Brissac, by Dom M. J. Couturier, O.S.B. (Paris: Pierre 
Téqui. 3frs.) Dom Couturier has written a life of Mother St. Louis de 
Gongaza, the foundress (1830) and prioress (1830-1870) of the Benedictine Con- 
vent of Crayon. Her father was a noble of Louis XVI.’s court, who was exiled 
during the French Revolution. He lived with his daughter in Germany and 
Russia until the Restoration. Madame de Brissac was not a mystic like St. 
Gertrude or St. Teresa, but a devout self-sacrificing religious. Her great love 
VOL, XCVIII.—53 
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for the poor, and her zeal for Christian education, make her life well worth 
reading. 

Sur Mon Chemin, by René La Houlette. (Paris: Pierre Téqui.) These 
short “stories and poems in prose,” as the author styles them in his sub-title, 
are most charming in their naive simplicity and quaint humor. Some of 
the child stories are particularly touching and attractive. He tells of one 
youngster in an orphanage who, hearing at Christmas time from the good nuns 
that the Infant Jesus was cold, gets up in the middle of the night and puts his 
own clothes on the Infant lying in the crib. In another story you will wonder at 
first why the good Catholic deputy accepts so readily the challenge to a duel 
given by his radical opponent. But your wonder will cease once you discover 
that the duel is to consist in their both nursing some cholera patients in a Paris 
hospital. Some of the best poems in prose are Souvenir d’Aosite, Avant le 
Printemps, and La Cigale. 

Le Miracle et ses Suppléances, by Abbé E. A. Poulpiquet, O.P. (Paris: 
Gabriel Beauchesne. 3frs. 50.) The Abbé Poulpiquet has written a scholarly 
philosophical treatise on the apologetic value of miracles, which, as the Council 
of the Vatican declared, were, together with the argument from prophecy, the 
chief criterion of divine revelation. He discusses miracles in their relation to 
determinism and the contingency of natural laws, in their social aspect, and in 
their relation to the supernatural order. The author, as usual, continually quotes 
St. Thomas to support his assertions. 

Mission et Vertus Sociales de lEpouse Chrétienne, by Abbé F. Lefévre. 
(Paris: Pierre Téqui. 2frs. 50.) If some of the women who are to-day dress- 
ing so outrageously and dancing so immodestly, knew French enough to read 
the present volume, they might possibly become ashamed of themselves. The 
author writes simply and earnestly, and paints a good picture of the perfect type 
of Christian womanhood. 

Histoire de V Apparition de La Salette, by Abbé Louis Carlier. (Tournai: 
Les Missionaires de La Salette. 7frs.) This history of the apparition of the 
Biessed Virgin of La Salette does not merely repeat what former historians 
have written, but is compiled in great part from unedited manuscripts belonging 
to the Abbés Perrin, Lagier, Champon, and Bossan. It is divided into three 
parts, viz., the history, the authenticity, and the consequences of the apparition. 
The interest of this volume is enhanced by scores of excellent illustrations. 

Manuel de Sociologie Catholique, by Chanoine P. Poey. (Paris: Gabriel 
Beauchesne. 5frs.) Canon Poey has written the best manual of sociology we 
have ever read. It comprises four sections, which treat respectively of social 
organization, social or political economy, social morality and social action. 
Every question that confronts the social student of our day is treated in these 
illuminating pages, whether it be race suicide, alcoholism, Sodjalism, the 
morality of strikes and trade unionism, or the value of workingmen’s retreats. 
Our social workers will gladly welcome it in an English translation. 




















Foreign Periodicals. 


The Epistle to the Romans. By Rev. J. MacRory. What 
were the occasion and the object of the writing of this Epistle? 
One view, widely held and going back to as early as St. Augustine, 
is that St. Paul thought that the Roman Christians had erred re- 
garding the gratuitousness of their justification. But the existence 
of such an error on a point of faith in the Roman Church, fifteen 
years after its foundation by St. Peter, would be exceeding strange ; 
had it really existed the Prince of the Apostles would himself 
have corrected it. Besides, such error would have been inconsis- 
tent with the exceptional and repeated praise which St. Paul gives 
to this church. Nowhere in his Epistle does he even allude to 
such an error; rather he seems to apologize for writing to the 
Romans, implying that no Epistle was necessary. The view of the 
Tiibingen school, opposing a Pauline to a Petrine conception of 
Christianity, is so generally admitted to be a myth as not to deserve 
serious consideration. The occasion was probably only St. Paul’s 
desire to get in touch with the church in Rome, which he desired 
exceedingly to visit, and this letter would serve as a sort of intro- 
duction. Written during the three months’ stay at Corinth, it 
could be conveyed to Rome by one of the Deaconesses of Cenchrz, 
who was about to journey thither. Its theme was not a complete 
exposition of the Christian faith, but such a confirmation and de- 
fence of it as seemed most necessary and useful for the Romans.— 
Irish Theological Quarterly, January. 


Divorce in Italy. By Vicomte Combes de Lestrade. The 
Italian government has never officially sanctioned divorce. The 
courts, however, have been only too ready to declare marriages null, 
with little or no inquiry into the facts of the case, and little or no 
concern for legal prohibitions. Some unhappy spouses have gone 
to France, and acquired citizenship there, in order to secure their 
divorce decree, but this required generally ten years, and at least 
three years actual residence in France. Others acquired citizenship 
in Hungary, which can be done without leaving Italy, simply 
becoming the adopted child of a Hungarian. As there is no 
limit to the number of children one may adopt, unscrupulous Hun- 
garians entered into this nefarious codperation as a business. It 
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was not, however, so easy for the Italian to regain his Italian 
citizenship. The law of 1911, however, allows him to do this if, 
after three months, the government does not oppose his action. 
In such ways is divorce being thrust upon a nation which, as a 
nation, does not desire it—Le Correspondant, January 25. 


Was St. Peter at Rome? By E. Vacandard. In 1900 M. 
Guignebert published a volume attacking the belief, undoubted till 
the rise of Protestantism, that St. Peter was in Rome. M. Paul 
Monceaux in the Revue d’histoire et de littérature religteuse, second 
series, I910, vol. i., p. 216 ff., has discussed this book in detail, 
and in M. Vacandard’s opinion conclusively refuted its claims. The 
present article is but a summary of that by M. Monceaux. Every- 
one admits that at the end of the second century the tradition as to 
the coming of St. Peter to Rome and his death there, was firmly es- 
tablished. We have the testimony of Denys of Corinth, Irenzus, 
Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Tertullian, Caius; these references 
show that in spite of local pretensions, and the rivalry of the 
churches, the belief was held in Greece, Asia Minor, Gaul, Egypt, 
northern Africa, and Rome. An exposition of these testimonies fol- 
lows. ‘The conclusion is that the tradition is not only the least im- 
probable of all the explanations offered, but could not have so soon 
arisen and become so widely spread had it not been based on fact.— 
Revue du Clergé Frangais, January 15. 


Spontaneous Generation. By Dr. Robert Van der Elst. An 
English scientist, Charles Bastian, writing in the Revue Scientifique 
for September 27, 1913, claimed that in tubes closed and heated 
to one hundred and forty-five degrees centigrade, he had obtained 
by spontaneous generation a living mould; thereby he argued the 
conclusions of Pasteur were disproved, and vitalism and even spir- 
itualism overthrown. It is to be noted, however, that, in medical 
practice, for example, wherever living germs appear, surgeons al- 
ways conclude that the preceding sterilization had not been complete. 
Mr. Bastian has not proved that his solutions were sterile; no one 
knows the degree of heat absolutely incompatible with life. Even 
admitting spontaneous generation, vitalism and spiritualism are 
tenable. St. Thomas believed in spontaneous generation, yet saw 
therein no inconsistency with true philosophy or with Catholic 
faith. Even if the fortuitous gathering of inorganic atoms should 
prove to be the sufficient condition, the occasioning or even deter- 
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mining cause of an organized being, the efficient and the final cause 
of its life would still be elsewhere. As for man, even admitting 
the evolution of his body from that of the brute, as well as the 
brute’s coming spontaneously from non-living matter, the question 
as to the origin of his principle of life and of thought would still 
remain. Science has in no way disproved Genesis.—Revue Pra- 
tique d’Apologétique, January 15. 


The Conversion of St. Augustine. By H. Lesétre. The story 
of St. Augustine, and particularly his conversion, as portrayed in 
the recent excellent biography of M. Louis Bertrand, has a very 
timely interest. The society in which he grew up, resembles in 
many points our own. His father was an unbeliever; his mother, 
whose influence on his childhood was strong, an ardent and intel- 
ligent Christian. The boy had not, however, received any of 
the Sacraments, not even baptism, when called to meet the tempta- 
tions of life. A pagan education, evil friendships, unrestrained 
passions, immoral plays, false science, pride led him away from 
virtue and truth. But he never totally forgot his earliest Christian 
impressions, and their power was strengthened by St. Monica’s 
prayers. The Hortensius of Cicero and the works of Plato; the 
influence of friends who were or who became Christians; the 
preaching of St. Ambrose; his own thought; meditation on the 
Scriptures; the acquiring of humility; and the practice of prayer— 
these brought him back and made him a Saint.—Revue Pratique 
ad’ Apologétique, January 15. 


The Month (February): Anna T. Sadlier presents the char- 
acter and work of Thomas D’Arcy McGee, who did so much by his 
writings, speeches, and political activity to bring about a united 
Canada. A loyal Catholic and passionately devoted to the Irish 
cause, he full deserved the panegyrics uttered after his untimely 
and cowardly assassination on April 6, 1868. The land ques- 
tion in Tuscany, says Edith Cowell, is solved by the mezzadria 
system, wherein the proprietor supplies the capital, and the initia- 
tive, and the peasant the labor, while the profits are divided equally 
between the two. A beautiful picture of the peasant character, 
largely the product of this system, which is not unlike the feudal, 
is then given. It encourages stability, family life, and pleasant 
relations between master and man, but it is not suitable save where 
intensive cultivation, especially of fruits and grapes, is practised, and 
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where the workers are suitably housed. Rev. Sydney F. Smith 
echoes the Bishop of Zanzibar’s question, “‘ What does the Anglican 
Church stand for?” As regards the reunion of the Eastern 
Churches with the Catholic, Father Smith notes that politically the 
prospects are far from encouraging. In Russia particularly, how- 
ever, there is a growing dissatisfaction with the present condition 
of the State Church, which is being somewhat helplessly resisted 
by the civil government. The inhabitants of Ukraine, who feel 
strongly that they, not the Muscovites, represent the nucleus of 
the empire, have Uniat sympathies, and remain in schism only under 
compulsion. 





Irish Ecclesiastical Record (February): In A Short Study on 
a Great Subject, the Rev. William A. Sutton, S.J., notes how 
falsified history, such as that of Froude, is gradually disproved, 
and serves only to enhance the glory of God’s kingdom upon earth. 
The Rev. T. Gogarty submits to a searching criticism, a recent 
pamphlet by Rev. Hugh Jackson Lawlor, of Trinity College, who 
undertook to prove continuity between the Anglican bishops in 
Ireland to-day and the Irish pre-Reformation bishops. 





Irish Theological Quarterly (January): Rev. Charles J. Cal- 
lan, O.P., publishes the first of a series of articles on What ts Faith, 
here considered as an act rather than as a habit. Rev. J. 
Kelleher continues his studies on Land Reform. Rev. Matthew 
A. Power, S.J., writes on the nature and the works of the devil, 
and his testing of our Lord as seen in Matt. iv. 3. Rev. Garrett 
Pierse calls attention to The Scriptural Theories of a Forgotten 
Father of the Irish Church, namely, St. Aileran the Wise of 
Clonard, who died there about the year 664. Only a fragment of 
his work is extant, and that concerns the mystical interpretation of 
the genealogy of our Lord. It is in the exegetical style of Origen, 
whom the Saint everywhere cites, and “‘ for its penetration and 
erudition, concentrated on a special point of Scripture, resembles 
a German monograph of modern days.” 











Le Correspondant (January 10): M. André points out how 
Wagner has changed the story and the character of Parsifal from 
that presented by the thirteenth century poet, Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach. The changes, he believes, are all for the worse. The whole 
second act of the temptation by Kundry is new; the third is an 
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unworthy travesty of our Lord and the repentant Magdalen; and 
the meaning of the Eucharist is perverted into a defence of vege- 
tarianism. Thus the whole Christian lesson is lost, and a purely 
naturalistic explanation of redemption substituted——The publica- 
tion of the spiritual correspondence between the late Abbé Fremont 
and a convert of his from Protestantism begins in this issue. 
M. de Teincy, in a study of American novels, devotes especial 
attention to those by James Lane Allen, Gertrude Atherton’s Sena- 
tor North, Mr. Harrison’s Queed, Mrs. Wharton’s Fruit of the 
Tree, and Vaughan Kester’s Prodigal Judge. G. Baguenault 
de Puchesse contributes a brief appreciation of the late M. Louis 
Branchereau, the noted Sulpician teacher and author. 

(January 25): G. Lechartier reviews the collected works of 
Cardinal Mercier, and praises his double apostolate, the formation 
of minds through the neo-scholastic philosophy which he inaugu- 
rated at Louvain, and the formation of characters through his re- 
treats, sermons, and pastoral letters. Fortunat Strowski por- 
trays the character of Bernardine de Saint Pierre, now remembered 
only as the author of Paul and Virginia. The city of Havre, his 
birthplace, is about to celebrate the centenary of his death. He was 
in turn a traveler, an engineer, a mediocre writer lifted to fame by 
this one poetic romance, a ridiculous scientist; an egoist and, until 
converted in his old age by his very young wife, an opponent of 
the Church. 











Revue du Clergé Francais (January 15): J. Riviére traces 
through the pagan and Jewish religions, the ideas which have 
seemed to be a providential preparation for the Redemption, those, 
namely, of social solidarity and of vicarious expiation of sin. 
A. Bros reprints a paper read at the Congress of Religious’ Eth- 
nology held at Louvain last year. It considers the explanation of 
religion given by Tylor in his famous work on Primitive Culture. 
The writer shows that Tylor’s investigation was dominated through- 
out by philosophical principles; he rejected a priori super- 
natural, revelation, miracles, and free will. In advocating the 
evolution of humanity, he gave such a definition of civilization as 
entirely to exclude religion. He assumed, without scientific proof, 
that humanity began in moral and religious barbarism. His reas- 
onings were mainly by analogy, one of the most insecure types of 
proof. He claimed that the idea of God was developed from the 
idea of the soul, but even Durkheim admits the abyss between the 
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two ideas. Finally, the purpose of Tylor’s search was to reduce 
all religions to the level of the worship among savages, and to 
prove them to be nothing more than systematized dreams, a con- 
clusion which perverts facts to suit a system. Charles Calippe 
discusses the problem of lodging large families, and the associa- 
tions established to solve it. 

(February 1): Eug. Evrard and G. Planque begin a history 
of Catholic emancipation in England (1782-1791), in this article 
going as far as the election of Talbot, Berington, and Wilkes 
to the Committee in 1788. M. Gonin describes the purposes, 
value, and activities of study clubs for working boys, and Jean 
Vézére those of similar clubs for girls. 








Etudes Franciscaines (February): A brief biography of Cov- 
entry Patmore is presented by P. Ubald d’Alengon, introducing a 
brief critical study of Patmore’s two leading ideas, the sacredness 
of conjugal love, and the finiteness of this world, by Paul Claudel. 
French translations of Toys and Legem Tuam Dilexi are given. 
P. Hippolyte describes the difficulties met in missionary efforts 
to evangelize India; the strangeness of European customs, the op- 
position of native priests, and the unworthy examples set by many 
Europeans. 





Revue Pratique d’Apologétique (January 15): Clement Besse 
describes the half-joking Pyrrhonism or skepticism of Montaigne 
directed against the official education of his day. Pascal and Des- 
cartes took this system seriously, and applied it to philosophy, 
abandoning it, however, at will. The arguments of skepticism 
are easily refutable, and to-day retain only an historic interest. 
Besides science, “industry, the practical application of theoretic 
truths, is the brutal reply to all skepticism as to the validity of the 
mind’s activity.” J. D. Folghera writes on The Kikuyu Affair. 
L’Ami du Prétre notes that while the rupture of relations with 
the Vatican has had the good effect of uniting French Catholics 
more closely with their bishops and the latter with Rome, it has 
none the less lowered the social status of the Church, and drawn 
away many who are influenced by the favor shown to the anti- 
clerical party. F. Pinardel praises an exhibit of the religious 











relics of the Revolution in Touraine. It was recently held at Tours, 
and was planned and prepared by Abbé Andard of the Petit Sem- 
inaire there; some fifteen hundred people viewed the exhibit. 














Recent Events. 


In several ways France is in an unsettled 
France. condition. The new Ministry’s tenure of 
office is very uncertain, and it is doubtful 
whether it will last until the next general election in May. It is 
by its own supporters that it is threatened. The majority of the 
Radicals, and the whole of the Socialist Party, are pledged to go 
to the constituencies on the platform of ultimate return to two 
years’ military service. The Finance Minister gave his adhesion 
to the same proposal last autumn at the Radical Congress at Pau. 
On the other hand, M. Noulens, the War Minister, has committed 
himself to the maintenance of three years’ service as an imperative 
necessity of national defence. The proposals of M. Caillaux to 
tax income and capital, will meet with strong opposition in the 
Senate, and it is doubtful whether its assent can be secured. The 
income tax, of which M. Caillaux is the advocate, is looked upon 
by large numbers as so inquisitorial as to be intolerable. It has 
been brought to light that the army is by no means prepared to enter 
upon a war with its neighbors, in so far as that conflict may be 
waged in the air. While strong in aéroplanes, in airships it is 
notably inferior to Germany—an inferiority sufficient to cause 
considerable anxiety. The trade figures of the last year show a 
considerable reaction. Their downward tendency is shown by the 
fact that while the increase in 1912 was about one hundred and 
sixty millions, and in 1911 about one hundred and fifty millions, 
in 1913 they fell to ninety millions. The railway returns ‘also 
show a substantial decrease. All these facts, combined with the 
huge deficit and the non-recurring expenditure on the army, make 
it evident that the citizens of the Republic have no light burdens 
to bear. 

It must be left to those who have an intimate knowledge of 
the tendencies of the French electorate, to form an opinion whether 
the birth of a son to Prince Victor Napoleon, the Bonapartist 
pretender, is likely to add to the list of France’s difficulties. It is 
interesting to note, however, that the young child just born is a 
cousin of the King of Italy, and of the ex-King Manuel of Portugal, 
while through his mother, Princess Clementine of Belgium, he is 
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related to the Duke of Orleans, the Royalist pretender to the 
Crown of France. 

The Dreyfus case has been recalled to a remembrance by the 
deaths of three prominent actors in it. . General Picquart was one 
of the few men in our days willing to take an unpopular side, 
and to suffer for the sake of justice. He became convinced of 
the innocence of the accused: for his efforts in support of this 
conviction he was imprisoned more than once, and subjected to 
military discipline. In the end he won the day, and himself became 
for a time Minister of War, and died as Commander of the 
Second Army Corps. M. Francis de Pressensé, who died the day 
after General Picquart, was also an ardent defender of the inno- 
cence of Captain Dreyfus. For many years he was the foreign 
editor of the Temps, and was highly distinguished in that capacity. 
In later years he became an extreme Socialist, after having passed 
through a stage of mysticism, during which period he wrote a sym- 
pathetic study of Cardinal Manning. Some ten days after died 
an ardent assailant of Captain Dreyfus, and a vigorous defender 
of General Boulanger—M. Paul Dérouléde. He too suffered for 
his opinions. For an attempt, in 1899, to overthrow what he 
called the Parliamentary Republic in favor of a plebiscitary Re- 
public, he was sentenced to ten years exile. In 1905 he was 
allowed to return to France. The funeral of M. Dérouléde was 
made the occasion of an impressive demonstration of patriotism. 
Crowds thronged the streets, and showed every mark of reverent 
esteem for the founder of the Ligue des Patriots. This demon- 
stration must be looked upon as a tribute to the man who for 
forty-three years was the living incarnation of the French protest 
against the Treaty of Frankfort. 


The trials of Lieutenant von Foérstner and 

Germany. of Colonel von Reuter have resulted, so far 

as the military legal proceedings are con- 

cerned, in a victory for militarism—the Lieutenant’s conviction hav- 
ing been reversed on appeal, while the Colonel was acquitted at 
the first trial. But the evidence remains before the world as a 
record of the military pretensions, and of its claim to override the 
civil authorities. Lieutenant Schad, one of the witnesses, a youth of 
nineteen, testified that he had arrested several civilians whom he 
suspected of having laughed at the military. He had not seen them 
laugh, but suspected it. Wherever he suspected people of laughing 
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he arrested them, and he broke into a house in order to catch one 
delinquent in flagrante. One man whom he wished to arrest ran 
away; his flight was evidence of his guilt. The Judges of the 
Zabern Civil Tribunal had been arrested because they remained 
standing after orders had been given to move on. Colonel von 
Reuter cleared out his coal cellar in order to have a place of im- 
prisonment, and in it he had put without authorization a dozen or 
two citizens. For his justification he brought forward a Prussian 
Cabinet Order of 1820, which instructs the military authorities to 
assume control of public order in case of need. This order was 
made when Prussia was sunk in the depths of absolute rule, nor 
could it rightly be extended beyond the limits of Prussia. The 
Emperor has appointed a commission to inquire into its force at 
the present time, and doubtless it will disappear, or be confined 
to its proper sphere. | 

The acquittal of the Colonel by the military tribunal amounts 
to a vindication of the claims of the army to supersede the law 
by military caprice. There are some who take an even more 
serious view of the whole series of incidents. According to them, 
they formed a part of a plan to bring on a war with France. 
Many officers and some professors are displeased with the pacific 
disposition of the Emperor. By ill-treatment of the Alsatians it 
was hoped to produce such anti-German demonstrations in Paris as 
would lead to war. Disappointed to-day, it is said in France, they 
may succeed to-morrow. 

The. question of military jurisdiction raised by the Zabern 
trials, was the subject of debate in the Reichstag and in the Alsace- 
Lorraine Diet. In the Reichstag nothing practical resulted. The 
moderate parties decided not to provoke either a constitutional or 
a Chancellor crisis, although they recorded their opinion of the 
military pretensions in an unmistakable way by passing a motion 
calling upon the Federal Council to see that the conditions upon 
which the military can intervene in police matters, shall be deter- 
mined in such a way as to secure the independence of the civil 
authority. 

The Diet of Alsace-Lorraine passed a resolution deploring the 
events at Zabern, and expressing the opinion that the troubles 
would have been prevented if Lieutenant von Forstner had been 
promptly punished by the military authorities. Colonel von Reuter, 
the resolution declared, went far beyond his rights, and guarantees 
were demanded that such things should not occur again, and espe- 
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cially that the law should be absolutely respected by the military 
authorities. The Statthalter and the chief Ministers of the Reichs- 
land, feeling the acquittal of Colonel von Reuter incompatible with 
their retention of office, sent in their resignations. Colonel von 
Reuter has been transferred to the command of a grenadier regi- 
ment at Frankfurt-on-Oder, while Lieutenant von Forstner has 
been removed to Bromberg, which is considered the dullest town 
in the Empire, where he will drill Poles instead of Alsatians. 

The proceedings of the Prussian Parliament were perhaps 
the most significant. In Prussia the army is supreme, and through 
Prussia the army aims at ruling Germany. In the Upper House 
of the Prussian Diet, a motion was passed requiring the govern- 
ment to see that the position due to Prussia in the Empire should not 
be broken down. A speech made in support of this motion alleged 
_ that the Reichstag was interfering in all directions, and trying to 
increase its own power at the cost of the Emperor, the Federal 
Council, and the separate States. There was danger that the Em- 
peror might be brought to be like the King of England, a life 
President at the head of a Republic. A Vice-President of the 
Reichstag entered a solemn protest against these proceedings of the 
Prussian Parliament. 

Outside Parliament a movement is on foot to secure or to 
maintain the ascendency of Prussia. Among its supporters are the 
evangelical clergy. As an instance of its extravagant char- 
acter, Lieutenant-General von Kracht may be quoted as an ex- 
ample. He is reported to have said that during the fighting at 
Orleans in 1870, the defeated Bavarians were rescued by some Prus- 
sian battalions; then he added: “That is about my idea of Prussia’s 
calling. The Bavarians got their breath again. When we come 
they recover their courage.” In Munich great indignation has been 
aroused by what is called these impudent pretensions, and although 
the General has offered explanations, a bad impression has been left. 

The Emperor has been celebrating his fifty-fifth birthday amid 
the acclamations of his people. The value of his life is so 
keenly felt that whenever any rumor is circulated that he 
is unwell, the Bourse is affected. Doubtless the conduct of the 
heir to the throne may have something to do with the uneasiness 
thus manifested. In the course of the Zabern affair the Crown 
Prince telegraphed to Colonel von Reuter his warm approval. His 
conduct has been the subject of debate in the Reichstag, in the 
course of which one of the members declared that his pretensions 
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were intolerable, and would lead, if continued, to the people of Ger- 
many taking their destinies into their own hands. Many seeds 
have been sown within the last few weeks: how they will germinate 
and fructify will be an interesting study. It is worthy of note that 
the home of militarism and of absolute government is the Prot- 
estant kingdom of Prussia. The parts of the German Empire 
which are Catholic are also the parts in which more liberal views 
are held, and from which the severest criticism of the recent 
manifestations has emanated. 

No very marked change has taken place in the foreign relations 
of the Empire. The Triple Alliance remains as effective as ever. 
The Military Mission to Turkey became a subject of discussion with 
Russia—a discussion which led to a modification of its terms, but 
has not resulted in any alteration in the relations of the two Em- 
pires. The events that have taken place in Alsace, owing to the 
self-control of the French press, have left the governments of the 
two countries in their accustomed attitude one to another. With 
Great Britain there is no doubt that considerable improvement has 
taken place. It is, indeed, true that Mr. Lloyd George’s suggestion 
of a limitation of armaments met with no favor in Berlin. But the 
German Ambassador to Great Britain is making himself almost as 
much at home in that country as Mr. Page has done, giving ad- 
dresses at public meetings, opening institutions, and presiding on 
convivial occasions; and everywhere he is trying to foster good will 
and peace between the two countries—a good will which the co- 
operation during the Balkan crisis had greatly furthered. 

The German government is satisfied with the social and fiscal 
condition of the Empire. Social legislation has been brought to 
what the Minister of the Interior declares to be “a sort of end.” 
There has been a wonderful growth of industry, trade, and wealth, 
and the position of the working classes has greatly improved. 
Wages have risen more than prices. The economic position is so 
satisfactory that no tariff changes are desirable. Financially Ger- 
many is stronger than ever. This was shown by the fact that the 
recent loan for one hundred millions issued by the Prussian govern- 
ment was subscribed for sixty times over; while for the Empire 
no loan is required. After a series of mistakes in the management 
of her colonies, which in extent reach nearly a million square 
miles, Germany, according to experienced observers, is adopting a 
sober policy of commercial exploitation, which gives prospect of an 
era of prosperity. Instead of trying to exterminate the native 
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races, an effort is to be made to shape them into skillful and in- 
telligent workers, and to increase their numbers for the mutual 
benefit. 

Several questions still remain to be settled 

The Balkans. before anything like stability is established 

in the Balkans. The first of these is the 
possession of the A®gean Islands. These are now, as the result 
of the wars between Italy and Turkey, and Turkey and the Balkan 
States, in the possession of Italy and Greece. The Treaty of Lon- 
don left it to the Great Powers to decide upon the ultimate pos- 
sessors of these islands, with the stipulation, or at least the under- 
standing, that none of them should be given to any one of their 
number. This prevents the retention of them by Italy, which 
ranks now as a Great Power. She claims, however, the right to 
retain them until compensation is made by Turkey for the expenses 
which have been incurred by their occupation. Turkey, however, 
somewhat naturally, objects to being forced both to lose the islands 
and to pay for losing them. Italy, while not claiming payment 
in money, insists on equivalent concession. It is not yet clear 
whether this may not prove a cloak for permanent retention. 

It was the British government that took the initiative of the 
attempt to solve the question. It proposed that, subject to certain 
guarantees, the sovereignty of Greece over the islands which she 
occupied during the war should be recognized, except in the cases 
of Imbros and Tenedos. These, on account of their being at the 
mouth of the Dardanelles, are to be restored to Turkey. As for 
the islands in the occupation of Italy, the note assumes that 
Italy will, as stipulated by the Treaty of Lausanne, duly deliver 
them up to Turkey. When this is done the suggestion is made 
that these islands shall receive some form of autonomous govern- 
ment. The British proposals were supported warmly by France 
and Russia, and in their main features by the Triple Alliance. 
Turkey, however, was by no means pleased with the proposals 
that all the islands in Greek occupation, with the exception of 
Imbros and Tenedos, should be handed over to Greece. The two 
islands, Chios and Mytilene, which lie within a few miles of the 
Anatolian coast, she declared to be necessary for her self-defence. 
At a subsequent date, Turkey expressed a readiness to compensate 
Greece for the loss of the two last-named islands by the cession 
of most of the islands now in the occupation of Italy upon their 
evacuation. 
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Albania still presents many questions difficult to solve. Its 
southern boundary, as drawn by the Powers, leaves more than 
one hundred thousand Greeks within the borders of the new State. 
Nor is this district yet evacuated by the Greek troops, which res- 
cued the district from the domination of the Turks. Small dif- 
ficulty is anticipated in securing the evacuation by the troops, but 
the Greeks left behind swear by everything sacred that they will 
never submit to Albanian rule. Then the question arises whether 
the Albanians themselves will submit to any rule. Within the brief 
space since their liberation, five or six different and opposed govern- 
ments have been established in various parts of the country. The 
Provisional Government established some eighteen months ago has 
resigned, having given over its functions to the International Com- 
mission of Control. In addition to the internal candidates for the 
privilege of ruling within this small State, a vessel arrived not long 
ago, bringing Turkish soldiers to establish the rule of an external. 
claimant, the former Turkish War Minister, Izzet Pasha. This 
attempt, however, was frustrated by the arrest of all its members, 
The Prince nominated by the Powers has not yet arrived, nor, 
when he comes, will he find either a capital or a revenue. A 
house is being prepared for him at Durazzo. He is said to have 
laid down as a condition of his coming, a guarantee by the Powers 
of a loan in order that he may enter upon the task of carrying on 
the government. 

Bulgaria is rent asunder by an internal conflict, the reasons for 
which it is hard for outsiders to understand. The misfortunes 
of the country are doubtless the predisposing cause. The govern- 
ment, after a resignation which showed that its place could not be 
supplied, was reconstructed, but was unable to carry on the neces- 
sary business. The Sobranye was therefore dissolved, and Bul- 
garia is now on the eve of a new election, which may or may not 
bring about a more satisfactory situation. A State trial of mem- 
bers of the former Stambolovist Cabinet, including General Savoff, 
the Commander-in-Chief during the war with Turkey, adds to the 
confusion. King Ferdinand himself is not without enemies who 
wish for his abdication. 

Upon one thing, however, there is complete agreement, an 
agreement shared not only by the Balkan States, but by their enemy 
Turkey. They all want money, and they are all seeking to nego- 
tiate loans. 
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The hope that Turkey would cease to be 
Turkey. a source of anxiety has been completely 
frustrated. If it had been driven out of 
Europe, there was some prospect that a common policy would 
have been adopted by the Great Powers; but when Adrianople 
was left in Turkey’s possession, they all became rival suitors at 
her gate for concessions of various kinds which they coveted. 
The most important of these is that which has been granted to 
Germany. As it was at first constituted, to a German General was 
given the command of the First Army Corps which has its head- 
quarters in Constantinople, and which in fact forms its garrison. 
The French and Russian press declared this to be equivalent to the 
conferring of an unlimited military dictatorship. So strong was 
the opposition offered by the Russian government, supported by 
those of France and Great Britain, that Turkey found it necessary 
to restrict, in some degree, the powers of the Military Mission. 
General Liman von Sanders, its head, will hand over the actual 
command of the First Army Corps to a Turkish General, and will 
confine his own functions to the Inspector-Generalship of the army, 
and of the military schools, with, it is expected, his headquarters 
at either Adrianople or Smyrna. The German Chauvinist press 
declare this to have been a defeat of German policy. On the other 
hand, there are those who declare that the arrangement, even in its 
modified form, gives undue advantage to that country. Germany, 
in fact, has become a dominating power over the Turkish Empire, 
and has thereby departed from the implicit compact which during 
the recent crisis restrained each Power from seeking to gain any 
special privileges. 

Efforts were made sometime ago by Russia and Ger- 
many’ to secure for the Armenians the reforms which 
have been so long promised. Their loyalty—although when 
used with reference to Turkey, to use this word is almost a dese- 
cration—during the Balkan War, gave them a strong claim to 
consideration. The state of the Armenians is so unsatisfactory 
that unless reforms are made, intervention is inevitable. The pro- 
posals of Russia and Germany involved, as an essential condition, 
an international administration of the districts inhabited by the 
Armenians. To this foreign control, however, the Turkish gov- 
ernment is unwilling to give its consent. Low as it has fallen, 
it will not accept anything that limits its independence. Any pro- 
posal that smacks of intervention will be categorically refused. 
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Even the modified proposal, that Turkish governors should be 
appointed with two European advisers, has not been accepted. All 
that Turkey has up to the present been willing to do, is to place 
the gendarmerie of that region under an officer lent by the British 
government. 

The failure so far to secure an acceptance of these proposals, 
is doubtless due to the fact that the extreme party, represented 
by the Committee of Union and Progress, has gained complete 
control of Turkish affairs. The clearest sign of this is the ap- 
pointment of Enver Bey to be Minister of War. To Enver Bey’s 
hardihood and aggressive spirit was chiefly due the re-taking of 
Adrianople, as well as the resistance made to Italy in her compaign 
in Tripoli. He is said to have at heart the desire to emulate Napo- 
leon, a statuette of whom is the object of his daily contemplation. 
He is also a warm friend of Germany, and a man of an uncom- 
promising military temperament. No sooner had he entered upon 
his duties, than he placed upon the retired list some four hundred 
and sixty officers, because they did not come up to his standard 
of efficiency, although in the number were included Ghazi Shukri 
Pasha, the defender of Adrianople, Torgud Shevket Pasha, and 
Mahomed Mukhtar Pasha, some of the most distinguished generals 
in the Turkish Army. 

Another instance of the aggressive spirit recently manifested 
by Turkey, is the purchase of a Dreadnought from the Brazilian 
government. The extreme anxiety to secure this accession to the 
navy is shown by the fact that in order to pay for it, 
money was borrowed, for which twelve and one-half per cent 
interest had to be paid. The determination to increase the navy is 
also shown by the promulgation of a law authorizing the appropria- 
tion for one month of all official salaries for the benefit of the 
fleet. The desire is not confined to the government, for great 
enthusiasm has been shown by the people throughout the Turkish 
Empire. Meetings have been held, and large subscriptions col- 
lected, for the purchase of a second Dreadnought. 

If it is asked what Turkey has in view in this reorganization 
of the army and increase of the navy, it may be said, without much 
danger of error, that an attack on Greece is contemplated. The 
Committee of Union and Progress was born at Salonika, and it 
aspires to regain the possession of that city. It is even possible 
that Bulgaria may become an ally, although this is denied. The fact 
that money is required for such an attempt, and that this can only 
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be secured to the amount required by the help of France, and that 
France is opposed to every such scheme, may interpose an insur- 
mountable obstacle to this ambitious proposal. But it would be a 
mistake to think that the Ottoman Power is defunct, or even dor- 
mant: it is more likely to take the aggressive. 

One solid achievement, and one only, may be credited to the 
revolution accomplished by the Young Turks. The great delta of 
the Euphrates and Tigris was once one of the most fertile districts 
in the world, but the desolating rule of the Turk has reduced it 
for centuries to a barren desert. The works which had been 
constructed in ancient times for the irrigation of this district, 
had been allowed to fall to ruins. In 1911 the Turkish govern- 
ment made a contract with an English firm for the construction of 
new works. An important part—the Hindia Barrage—has just 
been completed, and was opened amid scenes of great enthusiasm. 
When the whole scheme is carried into effect, an area of twelve 
millions of acres will be restored to cultivation. 


To the surprise of all, the Ministry of Sen- 

Portugal. hor Affonso Costa has fallen. The Premier 

felt the desire of the President of the Re- 

public to consult with men of all parties, in order to find a remedy 

for the difficulties in which the country is involved, as an expression 

of want of confidence in himself. He accordingly resigned. Sen- 

hor Bernardino Machado has accepted the task of forming a new 
Cabinet. 














With Our Readers. 


O represent evil as good is the traditional mark of satanic ingenuity. 
It would be too pessimistic, and too complimentary to the evil 

one, to say that in this he had more imitators to-day than ever before, 

but he has enough to constitute a real public danger. 

* * * * 


ND we will mercifully and very gladly temper our remarks at 
the outset by saying, that many apparent imitators know not 
what they do. Their propaganda is the outcome of short-sighted sen- 
timentalism, or of an unreasoning passion for reform, or a very 
limited knowledge of human nature and the institutions that basically 
and by natural law are the only sureties of human progress. They 
will advocate doctrines that are essentially immoral: for example, 
they will maintain, as we lately read in a book that is being sold 
by subscription in the homes of the nation, that divorce promotes 
a healthy family life; or they will preach, as the honored Dr. Rainsford 
did lately, that there is no definite truth contained in Christianity— 
that it is nothing but a “ spirit;” truth being imperialism which the * 
world long since repudiated—freedom democracy which the world is 
ready to embrace. Of course, this sort of thing has too apparently the 
ring of the modern advertiser, but it does seek to inculcate the false- 
hood, that the absence of definite truth is a blessing. 
* * * * 


GAIN we might take as an example some words of that sincere 
social worker—who has unsparingly spent herself in helping the 
needy—Miss Jane Addams of Chicago. She declares a certain boy’s 
downfall—all too apparently the result of his own viciousness— 
to be due to society. And she adds with approval, “ Our democracy 
is making inroads upon the family, the oldest of human institutions.” 
In her book, The Spirit of Youth and the City Streets, Miss Addams 
maintains that crime is for the most part merely the result of repres- 
sing a wholesome “ love for excitement ” and “ desire for adventure.” 
Miss Addams does not of course wish to preach that it is good for 
boys to indulge their vicious tendencies and passions, or that the 
extinction of the family is a blessing yet to be brought about by mod- 
ern democracy; but all who know human nature will maintain that 
both these conclusions will be taken by many as logical and fair 
deductions from her premises. 
The effect of all such writing is really to represent evil as good. 
When such doctrinaire philosophy becomes voluminous and common 
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as it has to-day, it begins to create an atmosphere; it robs the soul 
of its sense of moral responsibility; it is calculated to take every 
bit of character and moral backbone out of those who are affected 
by it. And of these, many do not recognize the process, nor know 
whence the atmosphere comes. They take it as the normal condition. 
They have heard certain phrases; certain sententious pronouncements, 
and they accept them as if they were first principles. The last thing 
they think of is to go back of them and look a bit deeper or higher. 
These conclusions of the “new morality” are as incontrovertible as 
the dogma of evolution. No one who wishes to be up-to-date, or keep 
abreast of modern social progress, would think of questioning them. 
* * * x 

HE misrepresentation, the falsehood of which these pronounce- 

ments are guilty, is that they lift responsibility from the individ- 
ual soul, where alone it can rightly be placed, and put it upon environ- 
ment or heredity, or a special class or society in general. Instead 
of leaving clean-cut the distinction of good and of evil; of God’s 
law and man’s responsibility; of freedom to mount to the unselfish 
and the upright; or to sink to the selfish and the unworthy, they ob- 
literate all distinction, destroy freedom, and make good the evil ten- 
dencies and the consequent evil deeds of human kind. 

To show how prominent has become the doctrine that criminals 
are the necessary product of society, we need but mention the fact that 
it recently received a public rebuke from a New York Judge of the 
Court of General Sessions. He said: 

I cannot agree with those who call the gangster the product of social con- 
ditions. What more can be done for these boys than has been done? They will 
not obey their parents; they will not go to school; they cleave to the doc- 
trine that the world owes them a living, which means of course without 
working. 

* * * 

O teach that democracy is to enter in, and in some mysterious way 

supersede the family, would be laughable, if it were not in 
line with the vogue of the day—the shifting of responsibility off our 
own shoulders and on to somewhere or someone else, even if it be 
a very impersonal thing like society. Parents are led to ease up 
on their rigid sense of parental responsibility; to lessen their esteem 
of the home; to believe that in some way old ideals have lost their 
efficiency; that the present home—or what is left of it—is to. dis- 
appear, and modern democracy, as represented by an increasingly 
paternal state, is to supplant it. What healthy tradition of home can 
parents so influenced give to their children? And can the state later 
on fairly object if it has added millions to care for as the result of 
neglected homes, when it now permits the preaching of these home- 
destroying falsehoods ? 
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NOTHER point well worthy of consideration is that these inno- 
cent propagators of fundamentally erroneous teachings are giving 
a handsome cloak to many who are really evil at heart, or who at 
least unscrupulously appeal to the worst passions in man in order 
to make money. Human nature has, for the most part, still enough 
good in it to ask for a virtuous pretext. Therefore these unscrupulous 
ones will always offer their wares under a pretense of good. It is 
doubtful if the American public would allow their nefarious work to go 
on as freely and as extensively as it does, unless they had been first 
prepared by the inconsequent talk of those who are unquestionably 
worthy and sincere. The laws would have been more strictly enforced, 
or there would have been a stronger, healthier sentiment back of the 
laws. 
* * * * 
E have this fearful condition to face to-day—a deliberate propa- 
ganda of immorality, of evil and indecency, all presented under 
the appearance of good. A sincere generation, no matter how evil 
it might be, would not have such a terrible problem to face. Our 
fathers did not have it; for them evil was evil, sin, sin; good was 
good, virtue, virtue. But to-day, under the specious arguments be- 
gotten of the lust for money and for pleasure, we are taught, and our 
children are taught, that virtue and vice are interchangeable terms. 
There is no source of money-making which these unprincipled 
deceivers have neglected. In the cheap magazine they publish pic- 
tures under the guise of art, which are purposely designed to appeal 
to and excite the prurient curiosity of readers. They print stories 
wherein the authors use, of set purpose, situations and descrip- 
tions thinly veiled, but all the more suggestive and harmful because 
they are veiled; and at the end they make the story good, and 
defend their evil purpose by tacking on a worthy motive. In this 
manner they pervert the right sense of their readers, and cloud the 
issue with sentimentalities and artificial problems, till* the readers 
believe that they have in all truth a fair case against the laws of nature 
and of God. 


* * * * 


N the theatre they present under the pretense of instruction, 
of “saving from ruin,” of “uplifting,” of “promoting a right 
sex knowledge,” plays and moving pictures that are nothing else 
than vile, indecent productions. They who present them are consciously 
playing upon the evil tendencies, the evil passions which many seek 
to indulge, and in order to be allowed to present these things to the 
public and make money, they maintain with apparent righteous in- 
dignation that they are actuated by the purest of motives and the most 
unselfish of purposes. They so argue their defence in court when 
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they are arrested and their plays prohibited. And there are not want- 
ing those among us, possessing honored names, who are willing to 
defend these purveyors of iniquity, these forerunners of social disaster. 
By means of the stage, the magazine, the book, even by organized 
societies, evil is being propagated under the semblance of good. 

The public taste has become debased; many feel helpless in the 
face of it; others surrender with indifference, and simply say it is the 
accepted thing. Meanwhile the evil is affecting the young; robbing 
them of all inspiration and of all freshness: poisoning their souls, 
and making it impossible for them to fit themselves to be the fathers 
and mothers of a strong, worthy race of men and women. 

* * * * 


GAINST this present-day curse of making evil good, every clean, 
God-fearing soul should exert itself with all its powers. Catho- 
lics should be in the vanguard; and we may greatly pride ourselves 
that we have been, for through the weekly and monthly press, from 
the pulpit, the confessional, through organizations of large member- 
ship, warning and protest and appeal are constantly going forth. No 
one has any doubt where the Catholic Church stands, and if any of 
her children fail in what she asks, they know at least that they are 
false to her and to her teachings. . Publicly and privately Catholics 
ought to give the pre€minently effective help of their personal example, 
by always standing for the good: by condemning with emphasis the 
evil. In this matter there is no compromise between Christ and the 
world. Catholics should generously support first of all those move- 
ments, headed by the bishops of the country, that seek to promote 
a truer, stronger sense of public morality; and also as citizens they 
should give their assistance and active codperation to all public move- 
ments, legislation, etc., which have a like end in view. 

It is necessary and proper for us to encourage every effort that 
is directed against this modern curse, even if the effort should not aim 
as high as we might desire. We live in a country that is not Catholic; 
our separated brethren have not been taught and instructed, nor in 
many cases have they the same rigid moral sense demanded by our 
Church. We should be willing to make allowance for their point of 
view: for the differences that must inevitably exist. Our plan should 
be not to antagonize but to win: to show that we are the leaders 
in all things that make for public morality, but to neglect none of the 
agencies that are willing to work for it. 

* * * * 


HE proper attitude is well expressed in the Bulletin recently issued 
by the Catholic Theatre Movement inaugurated by His Eminence 
John Cardinal Farley. 


In a most subtle manner, and under many guises, indecency upon the stage 
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is exploited and made profitable. There are those who steal the livery of heaven 
in which to serve the devil, and with specious pretexts put forth a propaganda 
in behalf of doctrines subversive of morality and religion. So insidiously are 
such positions assumed, with attractive shibboleths like “art for art’s sake,” 
that Christians of intellect and position are often deceived. It is only neces- 
sary to uncover and expose such positions to make clear the ground that in 
self-defence must be occupied, not alone by Catholics, but by men and women 
of all religious beliefs, who have only to see clearly the common danger in 


order to realize their common obligation. 2 


The cordial reception and the promise of codperation made by 
the secular press of New York, when the Bulletin first appeared, is 
a happy sign of how strong the desire is in all quarters for definite, 
intelligent leadership, and an index of what Catholics may achieve 
in restoring a right public sense if they give the generous and unquali- 
fied support asked by Cardinal Farley, and share with His Eminence 
the desire that all God-fearing people will codperate with the Move- 
ment. 

* * * * 


EADERSHIP cannot be successful unless it be animated by a real 
Catholic charity, and by intelligent judgment and experience. In 
our zeal to condemn everything unworthy, to keep our standards high, 
we must not allow zeal to become bigotry, nor lay down impossible 
standards. In this matter of amusement the example of the Church is 
our best guide. She, under the guidance of God, has dealt with the chil- 
dren of Adam for two thousand years. She knows them well, and 
she knows how to lead them to Christ and to God. She is the Mother 
of infinite love, and therefore of infinite patience. She possesses in its 
fullness not only the gift of wisdom, but also of temperance. Critics 
who have thought themselves more zealous than she for the cause of 
God, have sought to teach her a better way, but they have only 
brought failure on themselves and upon others. They have been so 
stern as never to allow any indulgence to the children of men. Natural 
enjoyment, the spontaneity of youth, the delights of poetry and art— 
these things must be crushed, they have said, because they so easily lead 
to evil. The Church has ever stood against such puritanism. The 
classics of the world, in spite of the possible and actual evil which 
they contain, were by her preserved, and by her courageously given 
to her children. She knows well that her children must and should 
play, and she would have them play, so long as they play, “ round 
the foot of the Cross.” To adopt a spirit other than hers, with its 
divine sympathy with the natural good appetites and desires of men, 
is to court disaster. It is to beget a surface morality—to sow the 
seed whence hypocrites are born. Our Mother the Church would 
have us her free and frank and honest children. 
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HE more we study her spirit, the more will we grow in knowledge 

and in the power of guidance. The stronger and more effective our 

appeal will be to those of our own household, and those without, to 
enlist themselves in her cause. 

We have seen of late lists of books and lists of plays prepared 
by Catholics, which do not seem to bear testimony to this 
spirit of our Holy Church. These lists have thoughtlessly grouped 
with the absolutely unworthy, books and plays that, while 
not all a Catholic might ask or desire, still are not bad. They do 
not line up with that propaganda of evil under the guise of good. 
The authors have evidently nothing but a worthy purpose. They do not 
cater to indecent taste or prurient curiosity. Yet here they find their 
works listed with productions that are unspeakably bad. And the 
result is that sometimes such authors, instead of being encouraged 
in their good work, are led to say, “ If I have the name I may as well 
have the blame.” More deplorably still, right judgment is clouded even 
among the Catholics for whom the lists are intended; and a standard 
is placed on paper to which nobody lives up, unless he studies to lead 
a life that follows the counsels of perfection. Upon outsiders the 
whole value of such a list is lost. Discrimination does not mean weak- 
ness: still less must it mean intolerance. We have spoken much of 
the dangerous teaching of the day to call evil good. Let us not, in the 
ardor of our protest, forget the profound sentence of a Catholic poet 
and philosopher, Coventry Patmore, “ When the tempter can no 
longer persuade us to our destruction by representing unclean things 
as clean, he perpetually harasses us, and endeavors to delay our pro- 
gress by representing clean things as unclean.” To call good evil is a 
worse crime than to call evil good, because it is a crime against the 
Divine Love, as well as against the Divine Light. There is no more 
difficult work than this of leading souls to higher standards of vision: 
it requires all the intelligence and study—all the charity, also—that 
brave men and women can bring to it. 





MERICA has had its Kikuyu apportionment, only that it did not 
deal with Africa, and no Episcopalians took part. It was held in 

New York, and was participated in by Baptists, Presbyterians, Metho- 
dists, and Disciples of Christ. Mexico is the field of operation that was 
divided into different zones, and then apportioned to the different de- 
nominations. No denomination is to permit its workers to labor or 
gather any harvest outside of its particular zone. Cooperation and effi- 
ciency are to go even further than this, for schoolhouses, hospitals, 
printing presses, and even theological seminaries are to be made com- 
mon; or if that is impracticable, handed over to the use of the denomi- 
nation that rules the zone in which they are situated. No one can object 
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to such a plan of campaign on the part of the Protestant denomina- 
tions. Granting the principle of private judgment, it is a perfectly 
logical way to proceed. The economic wisdom of the age can teach 
us much; and why waste our forces by sending two rival agents where 
one will do? Only it must be remembered that for business success 
the goods offered must be genuine, and how can goods be genuine 
when the managers of different firms have sacrificed their own stand- 
ards, compromised, and bartered the essential qualities for the pur- 
pose of codperation? : 
* x x x 


OREOVER to exclude, no matter for what purpose, the preaching 
of any brand of Christianity from a particular territory or 
people, and to force, by implication at least, that territory and people 
to accept a particular interpretation of Christianity, is sadly at odds 
with the long-boasted principle of Protestant liberty. Indeed it is not 
liberty at all; it is tyranny. When the work has been accomplished 
and great success achieved, will not the problem that such conferences 
endeavor to solve be greater than ever? In one zone there will be 
thousands of Baptists; in another thousands of Methodists; in an- 
other Presbyterians; in another Disciples of Christ, all thoroughly 
trained by these pioneer missionaries, and made fast in the faith de- 
livered to them. They will be sincerely: attached to the Church to 
which they owe the light, and which has given them salvation. 
Surely from such admirable fidelity to different standards, there 
must result honest differences that cannot be broken down unless the 
believers are asked to give up all or part of what they were first 
taught to be the word of God. So far, therefore, as Christian unity 
is concerned, its condition, presupposing the success of these efforts, 
will be worse than before. Even during the time of its solution, 
and while this generous campaign of mutual sacrifice is being carried 
out, what will a newly-made Methodist do when he transfers his home 
to Baptist territory? Must he begin all over, or will he be made a 
member of the Baptist Church and allowed to retain his Methodism? 
Surely the whole question bristles with serious problems for the 
honest Christian. 
* * * x 


T would be well indeed for these representatives of our separated 
brethren to consider well their responsibility simply as American 
citizens. The Mexican situation as it stands, is sufficiently delicate 
and critical without adding to the confusion. The nations to the south 
of us have surely had enough of our boasting, that we are to them the 
self-appointed teachers of justice and righteousness and order. What 
would Americans, if they were Mexicans, think of such pompous 
talk as this: 
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There is a deal of quiet talk among informed persons that the real task 
in Mexico rests with the American Church rather than with the War or 
State Departments. There will never be stable conditions below the Rio 
Grande until the people have become enlightened and educated, and infused 
with the ideal of a free and intelligent nation. 

Every American knows what would be said if any such words 
were quoted to us by another nation. 


* * * bf 


‘THE Journal of Race Development for January, 1914, contains a 

number of articles on Mexico. None is written by -a Catholic, 
nor does any show sympathy with the Catholic Church. It may be 
especially profitable to say some words in review of the articles. 

From the paper by Lic. Luis Cabrera, recently Speaker of the 
House of Representatives in the Mexican Congress, this oft-forgotten 
and really startling truth will be apparent, and it sheds a unique glory 
upon Spain and Spanish conquerors. The truth is this—they did not 
destroy the native race. “ Mexico,” says the writer, “ has no real race 
problem.” Ninety per cent of the fifteen million inhabitants are of 
Indian blood, that is either pure Indians or “ mestizos,” 7. e., mixed. 
And “the effects of education upon the native Indians of Mexico 
are of a permanent character.” We of this country had the problem 
of saving and educating a native race. History has chronicled us as 
ruthless conquerors. That native race is practically extinct. 

* * x * 


EVIN O. WINTER, author of Mexico and the People of To-day, 
writes in his paper of the people of Mexico: 


They are not inferior to the Anglo-American. They have many inherent 
good qualities; they possess some splendid traits of character, which are 
difficult to find in the North American. Instead of brusqueness, they have 
courtesy; in financial honor they are the equal of our own people. 


S. W. Reynolds, formerly President of the Mexican Central 
Railway Company, writes: 


One must consider that the people in Mexico are no more like ourselves, 
naturally, than the people of France, Germany, Spain, China, Japdn, or any 
ether foreign nation, and we must consider their temperament, methods of 
life, and of business, their past history, and their personal characteristics in 
thinking of and in dealing with them. We would not think of going to Japan 
or Germany or Spain and finding conditions or people as we do in the United 
States, nor would we expect to reform or change their life and habits to con- 
form to our own. 

The people of our country have, I think, an entirely erroneous and unjust 
opinion of the people of Mexico. While they are unlike us in many ways, 
my own experience has found them to be in the main, that is, among the 
business people, of high character and integrity, fair and just in their dealings, 
and without those barbarous and inhuman proclivities that so many are apt 
to attribute to them. 
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HE Reverend John Howland, D.D., President of Colegio Interna- 
cional, Guadalajara, Mexico, says: 


Democracy still lives in Mexico, not merely enshrined in the hearts of its 
people, but as a vital force. When present conditions have been worked out, 
the great body of sane, thoughtful Mexican patriots will bring their idolized 
country back to her rightful position of respect and confidence. If others will 
give Mexico intelligent and sympathetic codperation instead of misunderstand- 
ing, misinterpretation and suspicion, or if they will even let her alone, she 
will successfully work out her own salvation. 

* * * * 


ND finally we quote Rear-Admiral F. E. Chadwick, Chief of 
Staff to Admiral Sampson in the Spanish-American War: 


It is estimated that already in Mexico the population is nineteen-twentieths 
Indian. We have thus in our dealings with the regions to the south of us, 
to consider powers racially so different from ourselves that our understand- 
ing of one another is extremely difficult. The polite and ceremonious South 
American of Spanish descent cannot understand our rudeness of manner, our 
overbearingness, our want of that courtesy in general on which the Spaniard 
lays a stress which the North American mind fails wholly to comprehend. 

* * * * 


PROPOS of this proposed extended missionary work in Mexico, 

it is timely and well to call attention to a recent editorial in 

The Christian Herald on the work of Theta Phi Alpha Chapter of 

Catholic women of New York City, who have planned to give religious 

instruction to Catholic school children after school hours. The move- 

ment has the approval of Mr. Churchill, President of the Board 

of Education, and Mr. Maxwell, Superintendent of Schools. Refer- 
ring to this work, The Christian Herald says: 


There is a great object lesson in this, to which the Protestant Churches 
of America might well give heed. Religious instruction of children is prohib- 
ited in the public schools in a large majority of the States. Our Protestant 
Sunday schools, however excellent they may be, are attended by an inconsid- 
erable portion of our public school children of Protestant parentage. Religious 
instruction at home is still more problematical as a dependence for the 
spiritual welfare of the young. The plain truth is that it is largely neglected. 
The result of such conditions is that, with the exception of a few denomina- 
tions which have their parochial schools in which religious training is a strong 
feature, a startling proportion of the children of Protestant parents in this 
country are spiritually neglected. The Lutherans have many parochial schools, 
and the Episcopalians and possibly a few other denominations, and these are like 
spiritual oases in the great desert of neglected American childhood. We 
do not regard this as an overdrawn picture. The pity of it is that it is the 
truth! Is it a cause for wonder that there should be an ever-increasing 
complaint among Protestant Churches of a decline in attendance and a grow- 
ing indifference to things spiritual? We spend millions on the heathen in 
foreign lands, and it is an excellent work; but how can we justify the neglect 
of our own little folks at home, whom we are permitting to grow up to man- 
hood. and womanhood in ignorance of these vital things that relate to the 
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spiritual life? How can we expect them to become good citizens and Chris- 
tian men and women, unless we provide some system of religious education 
for them, worthy of the name? 

The Christian Herald is in error when it adds, “ We must enter a 
solemn protest against this new Catholic scheme to evade the law 
and utilize the schools for religious purposes.” The Continent, Janu- 
ary 29th, states the matter correctly: “Catholic public school teachers 
in New York City have formed a league with the purpose of putting 
their teaching experience at the disposal of their Church. They have 
sent word to the Church authorities that they are prepared to instruct 
Catholic children in religion on week days after school hours in parish 
churches near their school buildings.” 





HE following letter of a recent convert to the Faith, written to her 

minister, will be of interest to our readers. It has a special value 

just now, in view of the fact that events like Caldey and the Kikuyu 

compromise are leading many Episcopalians to look to the Church 
that has kept intact the definite truth of Jesus Christ. 


My Dear FatHer: ; 

You will not be surprised, I think, to hear that I have been received 
into the Fold of the Blessed Peter. And could you only know how happy I 
am and, above all, how sure I am that this step is by Divine Guidance, you 
could not have the slightest regret or sorrow through the news. But that, 
of course, is something only one’s own heart can know in fullness at such 
a precious moment, and, indeed, one’s heart is far too full for words, even 
were it possible to express such transcendent peace and joy—such as I have 
not believed for a soul to know here on earth. 

You know something of my long dissatisfaction, and, at times, distrust 
of the Anglican Communion; and, something too, perhaps, of how, feeling 
that this came to me as a temptation, I have fought against disloyalty in any 
form, although never able for long to put aside the ardent desire for a Spiritual 
Mother whom one could honor more than it seemed one could ever honor the 
Anglican—no matter how firm one’s belief in Anglican Orders. 

But, at last, after all the weary waiting for certainty and for the gift 
of absolute trust in her, it was all made so suddenly, so sweetly clear to my 
soul. And not through reading, or through argument—for I have months 
ago abandoned both. It has been solely prayer, and its answer which has led 
me into this joy—whether my own earnest supplications and a daily prayer 
to St. Peter, or the loving intercessions of others, and especially of one dear 
nun who is very near to our Lord. Or, perhaps, more than all, it was the 
intercession of a saintly soul who earnestly desired my conversion, and who 
left this life a year ago, for I have been keenly conscious of his prayers, 
somewhere, for me. 

And so, at last, I have seen the Truth!—too clearly, too beautifully sweetly, 
to have had, since that day, the suspicion of doubt, or the slightest fear that I 
was in any way disloyal to an Anglican Mother. It has been, rather, a perfect 
realization that I have found at last my long-waiting and True Mother—after 
years spent with one who, mistaken in kindness, has endeavored to swamp my 
rightful Mother’s place in my heart, and who, though giving me all it was 
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within her power to give, could nevertheless not satisfy as a True Mother. 
My surrender to her is unreserved, mentally and spiritually. And, oh! the 
unspeakable sweetness of the perfect trust one’s soul feels in knowing at last 
an Infallible Teacher and Defender of the Faith. No more private judgment in 
selecting the Anglican School which best suits temperament and credulity— 
but the soul simply lost in the Sacred Heart, and all else put into the hands 
of those to whom authority was given. 

Though long and often weary the waiting for this great moment, I thank 
God with all my heart that I have known all the Anglican Communion can give, 
both in your parish and in others, even “higher” in teaching and practice. 
It makes my certainty irrevocable, and the spiritual joys known heretofore 
are as nothing compared with those with which the soul is satisfied within the 
safe Fold of Peter. It was only after leaving New York this October, and 
finding so many of the Anglican privileges of which I had not only need, but 
like the Caldey Fathers, which I could not relinquish, taken from me (“not 
for thy harms, but just that thou mightst find them in My arms”), that I began 
to see the way Home. 

While my spiritual submission has been made for several weeks, it was 
only yesterday I was actually received—on the Feast of the Holy Name of 
Jesus. And myself was given that sweet name of our Blessed Lady, so near 
that of my blessed patron, Catherine of Siena (to whom I doubt not that I owe 
much in my present joy). 

I need not tell you, of course, that Christ Church parish will ever be dear 
to me as the place of preparation for the perfect joys which I have found 
only the One, True, Holy, Roman Church can give, and that you and the whole 
parish will be often in my prayers—that you may be “not almost” but alto- 
gether as I am to-day. 

With a heart full of gratitude for all your many kindnesses, 

Faithfully yours in our adorable Lord, 
MK, P: 1. 





N the January issue of THE CATHOLIC Wortp we published an 

article, entitled Canon Sheehan, by John J. Horgan. We regret to 

be compelled to state that a large portion of that article was a ver- 

batim reprint from an article by the late Father Matthew Russell, S.J., 
which was printed in The Dolphin in i902 (vol. i., pp. 13-17). 

It is needless to say that the Editor of THe CatTHotic Wortp 
knew nothing of this plagiarism when he published the article. Of 
the article in the January Catuotic Wor tp, to which Mr. Horgan’s 
name was attached, we wish to state that eight lines of page 488 
of that issue; all (with the exception of one sentence) of page 489; 
all of page 490; about half of page 491, and all of page 494, except the 
quotation from Canon Sheehan, were copied word for word ‘from 
Father Russell’s article. 

In answer to our request for an explanation, Mr. Horgan sent us 
the following, which in justice to him we publish: 


Cork, January 25, 1914. 


REVEREND AND Dear Sir: 
Your letters of 12th and 13th received. You are of course entitled to an 
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explanation as to the similarity between a small portion of my article and 
Father Russell’s. The explanation is quite simple. In 1905 I was writing a 
series of articles for a little Irish paper called C. Y. M., on Catholic Forces. 
When I wrote to Canon Sheehan for details of his life, etc, he asked me to 
write to Father Russell, to whom he had already given them for the Dolphin 
article, and suggested I should get a loan of that article and use as much of it 
as I could. I wrote Father Russell, who gladly consented, and sent me the 
Dolphin article, which I duly used almost verbatim in the C. Y. M. Father 
Russell knew it was Canon Sheehan’s wish I should use his article, and I sent 
him a copy of the paper at the time. After Canon Sheehan’s death the editor 
of the Irish Monthly (Father Russell’s own magazine) asked me to write an 
article on Canon Sheehan for the January number. This I did, using part of the 
article in C. Y. M. in dealing with details of Canon Sheehan’s life, knowing 
it was the account he had himself preferred and prepared for Father Russell. 
Thinking American readers would like to know something about Canon Shee- 
han, I sent it to you, and you cut it down and published it. Most of what you 
cut out was my original work, although, of course, that was not your fault. 
You will see by enclosed marked copy of the Irish Monthly, which contains the 
whole article, how much of the article was mine and how much derived from 
Father Russell’s article. About three and one-half pages out of twelve are 
copied from C. Y. M.—(in other words from the Dolphin article which I re- 
turned to Father Russell when done with). I could not have got the Dolphin 
or known of it save from him, as I did not know of it previously. 

You are of course at liberty to make any statement you please in your 
magazine, but I trust you will in justice to me state that Father Russell’s article 
was originally used by me with his knowledge and consent at the request of 
Canon Sheehan himself. Yours sincerely, 

JOHN J. HORGAN. 


In justice to the revered name of the late Father Matthew Russell, 
we wish to take exception to a possible inference in this letter. When 
Canon Sheehan gave to Father Russell the details of his life, he surely 
did not write that part of Father Russell’s paper which deals with the 
details. Father Russell was not the man to put his name to an article 
that he had not written. And when Canon Sheehan directed Mr. 
Horgan to use “as much (of Father Russell’s article) as he could,” 
he claimed no proprietary right to it, but simply wished Mr. Horgan 
to learn the facts from it, and then express them in his own way— 
not surely in Father Russell’s way, no matter how excellent that way 
was. 





N his recent work, The English Novel, Professor George Saintsbury 
traces the origin of Romance to “the marriage of the older East 
and the newer (non-classical) West through the agency of the spread 
of Christianity, and the growth and diffusion of the Saint’s Life.” 
Professor Saintsbury is treating his subject from a merely secular 
standpoint. His added comment is important and interesting. It 
might profitably be taken to heart by those who love “ literature,” yet 
know nothing of the biographies of the Saints. 
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And let it be remembered that these Saints’ Lives, which are still infinitely 
good reading, are not in the least confined to homiletic necessities. The jejune- 
ness and woodenness from which the modern religious story too often suffers, 
are in no way chargeable upon all, or even many, of them. They have the 
widest range of incident—natural as well as ‘supernatural: their touches of 
nature are indeed extended far beyond mere incident. 
* . * * * 
HIS further comment on much of the work of our own day is very 
welcome from a master of the history of English literature such as 
Professor Saintsbury. He has been speaking of certain criticisms of 
ancient works of some moderns; then he adds: 
And when we are told that they are apt to run too much into grooves and 
families, it is sufficient to answer that it really does not lie in the mouth of 
an age which produced grime-novels, problem-novels, and so forth, as if they 


had been struck off on a hectograph, possessing the not very exalted gift of 
varying names and places, to reproach any other age on this score. 





HE zealous missionary spirit that is shown by many Councils of 
the Knights of Columbus, is worthy of special praise. We might 
give many evidences of their generous, apostolic mission, but we will 
confine ourselves to one that has had remarkable results. The Knights 
of Columbus of Evansville, Indiana, under the leadership of Father 
Rynes, the pastor of the Church of the Assumption, recently inaugu- 
rated and carried out the plans of a city-wide Mission in that city, 
which included its nine parishes. Weeks before the opening of the 
Mission their activity began. A large hall was engaged; placards 
were placed in all the store windows; three thousand special invita- 
tions were sent to the prominent non-Catholics of the city; ten thou- 
sand announcement cards were distributed in the nine churches, and 
the daily press carried notices for two weeks beforehand. When the 
Mission opened, and at every service thereafter, the hall was filled to 
its utmost capacity. The Mission was conducted by Father Conway 
of the Paulist Fathers. An attendance of three thousand, over half of 
whom were non-Catholics, continued during the two weeks of the 
Mission. Much literature was distributed, including four thousand 
copies of the Question Box, and hundreds of The Paulist Press 
pamphlets. 

The Mission bore extensive fruit, both among Catholics and 
non-Catholics. The daily papers were most cordial in giving the lec- 
tures due notice, and everyone in the city—the population numbers 
about eighty thousand—was for the two weeks at least mee ; 
religion and the teachings of the Catholic Church. 

All expenses of this great work were met by the local Knights of 
Columbus, and it is to be hoped that other Councils will imitate this 
worthy example of their fellow knights of Evansville. 
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